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- passing of the Senate from the control of the Republicans has 

been the absorbing topie of the week. This event has taken 
place sooner than any one had expected, and through untoreseen 
contingencies; but so far as it is a misfortune to the Republican 
party (and time alone can show whether it is not rather a great 
good fortune), the party itself is manifestly wholly to blame. Had 
the Republicans of the House honestly and steadfastly refused to 
entertain and discuss measures which were foreign to the objects of 
the special session, and withheld their support at the outset from 
the Silver and Anti-Resumption Bills, and had the Republican Sena- 
tors forborne to fritter away their time in useless displays of their 
hostility to the President, and attempts to hold over him in terrorem 


their power to reject his civil-service nominations, there can be little 


doubt that before Senator Morton's death and Mr. Voorhees’s ap- 
pointment both Houses could have satisfied the call which brought 
them together, and the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
could have reported favorably to Mr. Kellogg in advance of the 
other contested cases. Judge Davis would not then have had the 
balance of power, and the Republicans might Rave begun the regu- 
lar session with a majority, however small and precarious. 





The catastrophe began on Tuesday week when Senator Thur- 
man, as had been foreshadowed, submitted a resolution to discharge 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections from any further consid- 


eration of the credentials of General M. C. Butler, of South Caro- | 


lina. On objection, the resolution went over till the following day, 
when Mr. Hoar, after defending the committee from a charge of 
want of diligence, moved to lay it upon the table. Had the Demo- 
crats been quite sure of the majority they were counting on, they 
might have allowed a direct vote to be taken upon this motion, but 
the absence, at his own case in court, of Patterson, of South Caro- 
lina, made it seem safer to move to go into executive session, which 
was carried by 30 to 29, Judge Davis voting with the Democrats, as 
did also Conover, of Florida. This was the handwriting on the wall 
to the Republicans, to whom anti-Hayes caucuses had lately seemed 
of so much more consequence than the discharge of plain Congres- 
sional duties. Mr. Hoar’s motion was formally defeated on Thurs- 
day, by 32 to 30, the defection of Patterson being then for the 
first time openly revealed. The main question recurring, Mr. Ed- 
munds endeavored to substitute Kellogg’s name for Butler’s in the 
resolution, Which was voted down by 31 to 30—Conover having on 
this occasion conveniently retired to the cloak-room, with reference 
to which he had carefully selected his seat. Mr. Conkling sought to 
have his committee instructed to report on Kellogg, with a post- 
ponement meantime of Butler’s case. The reappearance of Conover 
swelled the negative to 32 again. Finally, Mr. Edmunds moved to 
discharge the committee from consideration of the credentials of 
Kellogg and Butler, with the same result, but he succeeded in tie- 


ing the Senate on 2 motion to adjourn tiJl Monday, which the Vice- | 


President decided affirmatively. 

Hopes were entertained that the interval would enure to the 
benefit of the Republicans, by the return of Mr. Blaine, who was ill 
at home and had * paired” with Mr. Grover, of Oregon, as well as 
by that of Mr. Sharon, of Nevada. While the latter's colleague, 
Mr. Jones, has been looking after Bonanza interests by pushing 
the House Silver Bill in the Senate, Mr. Sharon has deemed it neces- 


sary to his own financial standing to follow the rise and fall of silver | or seen any good in him. 


stocks in San Francisco. Pressed and entreated by telegraph to re- 
turn, he has positively declined, and at most has offered to resign, 





— - = = = — x 
Which is considered adding insult to injurv, inasmu s his sucees 
sor would be a Democrat. On Monday. too, 8 Blaine had net 
arrived, and the struggle recommenced. Judge Davis eX wad 
his reasons for voting on the side he did, and we prediet that when 
the heat of the moment is over they will appear honorable to him 
and dietated by a true sense of duty. He said he felt there was no 
longer any excuse for not reporting on a ease so ple as that of 
Butlers, but that, if the committee had reported Kellogg's first, he 
would have given that the precedence. Mr. @dmunds in vain at 
tacked this reasoning, and with a fine sincerity l« ht Judge 
Davis not to compel Republicans to vote on Butler according to 
party predilection, instead of with the impartiality of judge Hk 
then charged Butler with having a corrupt understanding with Pat 
terson by which the latter had bargained away his vote, and ended 
by moving to go into executive session, but without ( Pat 
terson and Conover improved the occasion to clear themse] om 


the charge of treachery and corruption, in a manner more or less 


edifying, according to the bias of * our special Washington corr 
spondent.”» Mr. Edmunds next moved that the Committee on Privi 


leges and Elections investigate the alleged intluence exerted by But- 
ler in his behalf, and have power to send fer persons and 
papers, and to report forthwith. Mr. ‘Phurmaia easily showed, not 


Its Want of prec 
H 


own 


the injustice of such a course, but | 
in Republican practice, and even Mr. Matthews sided with him in 
oval 


the vote which ensued, and which si 





session was reached late in the afternoon, after which an ht 
session began, and lasted till three o’cloek on Tuesday afternoon 
Then the discharge of the Committee was ordered 9 to 2%, 1 
Mr. Thurman entered a motion to admit Butler to a seat As 

go to press, the struggle to give precedence over this motion to one 
by Mr. Edmunds, taking up the Committee's ) faver of Kel- 
logg, is in progress. 

The conduct of Patterson and Conover in “ betraying the par- 
ty’ has caused an awakening of the conscience on the general sub- 
ject of carpet-baggers among the Republica s ers, Which is 
as entertaining reading as anything we have come across of late. 
The Times, the Tribune, the Boston Advertiser, and many others of 


the smaller fry, have litted up their voices and asked the party sol- 
emnly why it had ever supported or allied itself with earpet-baggers, 
and whether it did not see or ought not to have seen all along that 


the carpet-bagger was a bad man, t serve both coun- 


try and party in the penitentiary. The beauty of all this is that 
the only one of the lot who ever uttered one note of warning against 
the carpet-bagger during his twelve years of villany is the Tribune, 
and the Tribune only did it during the short period when it was 
frolicking among * the Liberals. List vear, during the canvass, 
when the carpet-bagger was at his very worst, and was bringing all 


his arts into play to secure t v, and when the whole 
Cabinet was in league with the scoundrel and the army was at his 
beck and eall, and when Messrs. Sherma 
went down to conceal him from publie view 
the returns in New Orleans, not one of these journals had a word to 
say against him. Nay, they talked as if the keeping of this evil 
beast in power by any means, fair or foul, Was necessary to the sal- 
They whitewashed him, apologized 


ireulated his lies, pretended to be moved by his groans and 


n and Stoughton and others 


while he was doctoring 


vation of the American Union. 
for him, ¢ 


to be amazed by his fortitude, and even blackguarded the courts 
which refused to lend him their writs. Now, however, when, in 
order to escape the police, he serves the great party as he has served 
everv body else. and deserts it on the death-bed to which his frauds 


and thefts and forgeries and debauchery have largely helped to 
bring it, they are amazed that anybody should ever have trusted him 
This pious perspicacity displayed even fix 
ive the Republican party. é 
funeral 


rears ago might have done much to s 


looks now as if it would simply give an air of decency to it 
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The 


\ ppear in lie: com- 
On Thursday Mr. Ewing 
{ 1 in the Efouse don 
| ’ of 133 to 120 Iti | ] 
\ ( I-70 }) for ¢ til 
OOOO .000. for | in coin on dan Vv I 
70) | of t I tl le of bo 
Act t et the ad nds of redemption. Tl 
| he Sena ind referred, on Monday. On Wednes- 
si (‘ nittee on Finanee, protiting by its inter- 
\ leading merchants and bankers of the great sea- 
dl cities, vell as by the distinguished counsel of Mr. Bland, 
pid ‘an Act toauthorize free coinage of a standard silver dollar, 
legal characte The dollar in question is to con- 
i] of silver, of the weight and fineness directed by the 
J PS, P37, and is to be legal tender, at its “nominal 
dad mublic and private, except where other- 
| contract.” The Secretary of the Treasury is 
e silver b the market price to the amount 
12 000,000 th, nor more than 84,600,000, and 
but witho time having more than 85, 
OOD | (lin bullion; the profits of such eoinaze to aeeru 
' Ib peculato ut to the Treasw 
The highly businesslike and tinaneial state of mind in which 


umption Bill was illustrated in the 


reception ich Mr. Ewing's poetical quotation received. He had a 
great deal to say against resumption, most of it that prolonged bez- 
ing of the ¢ tion with which the publie is now so familiar, and 
Which consists in ascribing all the prevalent business depression to 
y ration to resume, but nothing seems to have produced 

ch a profound impression as the lines 

Alas 1s} ld be so dear 
\n xl 80 Cheap 

Phe deep ( -ea by this among the assembled finan- 
‘ found ve In great applhiuse, and it seemed to leave no 
do }inany minds that we ought net to redeem in gold in Janu- 
Inv. If, however, the lines contain a business statement it is 
total bread” was never, or at least never since 1x60, 
eheaper than it is now, and “flesh and blood” bring as mueh in 
gold and lver than they have done any time within the 
present century. It on the other hand, these sloppy Verses were 
ntroduced into the debate as poetry simply, why should financial 
diseussic be aided by the Kindred art of musie 2? Why, for 
instance, should not some member support the remonctization of 


silver by plaving ** Auld Lang Svne” on his sainted fitther’s old 


ion sitting 


to decide how 


at Halifax under the Treaty of Wash- 
much, if anything, the United States should 
pay for the inshore-fishing in ¢ 


Ington 
‘olonial waters, besides grantine the 
Canadians the privilege of fishing in American waters and import- 
ing fish and fish-oil free of d 
5,500,000 to the 


ity, has closed its labors by awarding 


Canadians. The Commissioners were Sir A. T. 


Galt, for Great Britain; Ensign H. Kellogg, of Massachusetts, for 
the United States: and Mr. Delfosse, the Belgian Minister. 
named by the Emperor of Austria. This is the last of the dis- 


seitlement of which 


putes the ! 
of Washington. In the 
was adverse to 


was provided for by the Treaty 
the 
Britain ; in 


during the 


“ Alabama claims,” 
the seeond, 


War, a 


first, about 
Great 
subjeets 


the decision about 


damage done to British 
S22. 000,000) to 


commission 


wwarded about British subjeets: the third, about 


the navigation of the St. Lawrence and other waters, was settled by 
treaty; in the fourth, about the San Juan boundary, the Emperor 
of Germany, to whom it was referred, decided against Great Britain. 

\ecording to the Ameriean ease in this last, the utmost value of 
the American in re eatch does not exceed over 875,000 a vear, 
or thereabouts, while the duties remitted at American ports on 
Canadian fish ameunt to fully double that sum, so that the Cana- 


Nation. 
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dians positively gain heavily by the arrangement, and are entitled 
to nothing. What the do not at this 1g 
k ' ised 


British ease was we Writi! 


now, nor have we seen the judgment of the Comunissic But 
Judge Foster, one of the American counsel, has protested against it 
| ounced it invalid, both because the award is too Jarge and 
because the decision was not unanimous, there being in the Treats 
lO eXp mention of a majority vote. We sinecrely trust, how- 
ever. Uiatt there will be no refusal to pay on these grounds. If there 


as to be an appeal from the commission to the American counsel 
and press, the 
take advantage of the omission of the Treaty to provide for decision 
by a majority, when its composition and the steady practice of 
tribunals of all kinds exeept juries distinctly point to decision by 


case should never have been submitted to it, and to 


majority, would savor very unpleasantly of sharp practice. The 
“principle of arbitration” received a serious blow from the per- 
over the indemnity; we trust it will not 
If the American Commission 
¢ or $10,000, and the 


formances of Congress 
another from the fishery affair. 
had agreed with M. Delfosse to 


Canadians had refused to submit because their man did not coneut 


receive 





award nothit 


and they expeeted more money, we should all have laughed heartily. 


There appears to be no longer any doubt, though we have been 
very loath to believe it, that the peculiar method of reforming the 
civil service resorted to in placing the English mission at the dis- 
posal of the Pennsylvania delegation, was again used in trying to 
fill the German mission, ie, it was placed at the disposal of the 
Hlinvis delegation, which we are glad to say promptly nominated 
Colonel * Bob” All this 
is bad enough coming from an Administration which is pledged to a 


Ingersoll, who was, of course, unsuitable. 


* therough, radical and complete reform of the civil service,” but 
it hecomes almost ludicrous when coming from an Administration 
which has undertaken to restore to the Executive the power and re- 
sponsibility of nomination, and is now fighting with the Senate 
in defence of its prerogative. In what way it would be worse to 
let the Senators recommend candidates than to let the whole dele- 
cations of particular States recommend them it would be hard to 
Of course, there is not the slightest use in calling on ‘the 
people” to support the President in “an arduous task ” of this 
kind. One good sign of the times is that Harper's Weekly and other 
Republican papers are not acting as they did when General Grant 
began to go astray, shouting out that it is all right, that “‘he has 
made mistakes, as who has not?” but that he is doing the best he 
ean under the circumstances, and that anybody who complains is a 


Sav. 


bad man. 


The General Assembly of Tennessee meets next Wednesday in 
extraordinary session ** to consider recommendations made by the 
arbiters at the conference held at New York in March, 1877, to ad- 
just the State debt by the issuance of new six per cent. bonds at the 
rate of sixty per cent. of the total amount of principal and past-due 
interest, and to levy a tax sufficient to meet the interest on the new 
bonds.” A special despatch to the Times asserts that publie feeling 
in Tennessee is in favor of repudiation rather than accept these 
nvorable terms, and this is no doubt the Postmaster- 
General Key is so convinced of it that he has done himself the 
honor to write an earnest letter of protest to Governor Porter. 
“T lay this down as an incontrovertible maxim,” he says, “ that 
there is more of honesty and honor in paying a debt not justly in- 
eurred than in repudiating and refusing to pay one justly due.” 
He proceeds to show that the debt of Tennessee is justly due; that 
in its capitol and railroad system the State has got value received 
for its bonds, all of which, even those considered wrongfully issued, 
‘+ were issued under laws providing for their issuance, by public offi- 
cers selected by the people of the State, to whose fidelity, judgment, 
and determination the execution of the laws entrusted.” 
The impoverishment caused by the war furnishes no excuse for 
repudiation, Tennessee voluntarily made the effort to 
secede. A foreed “adjustment” of the debt would be 

outright repudiation—would be highway robbery; where- 
the ereditor’s part to reduce his elaim 


ease, 


were 


because 
worse 
than 


as a voluntary offer on 
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hould be a ted with thankfuln Judge |X t Plevna mav now be said to be surrounded double « 
vovernor that the arguments justifving repudiation 1 ye State  Russo-Ru ian forces, the in ISIS : 
wid ify cit in ret + to taxes and revennu i? hed i tof O 1 Pa (y , 
State retu . to di hare j . n obligations, it dare t Co ‘ kK, and the out Lo a ‘ = 
mle to do what it will not do History sho h it | to} ent the app ; 
exeeption t eads like a special m we to Congress at this t wesieged. From t - sibs K | 
l lily li l property have less security in tho utever, and W edettl stol ‘ 
cout or state lich rep their obligations than in those the late co : db ° 
lth honor as pledged to redeem their promises, and figured so conspicuous Phe activity ¢ 1 
t! redeem them. Ifa State may violate its plighted faich | around Plevna has evidently been redw 
in one thing, it may disregard it in anything.” He concludes by | tioned at places more remote from the field of 
pointing out the richness of Tennessee and its ability to pay a debt in communications of a — ul itive and ser : 
of twice fifteen millions, and declares that the “capital of enter- taining but scanty grains of real information. Mt 
prising immigrants will never go toa State which advertises the eha- the wider periphery there has been much w 
reeter of her resourees by such methods.” some fighting. On November 21, Rahova, on t 1) 
onensaneniinasieeninnmiie between Plevna and Widdin, was captured by the Ru 
During the weci the price of silver fell to 544d. per oz. in Lon- a three days’ engagement,” as they anno Phe ‘I 
dor hich would make “the dollar of the fathers” worth 90 0 picoy, sia one thousand men. ted t Wid | 
cents, gold. The promise of the United States to pay one deliar  yyanians lost 224 killed and wounded, ar “ 
(understood to mean payment of the gold dollar) was worth in gold | qays later. advancing westward along the D ; 
at the close about 97 cents. The President’s intentions with regard Som Palanka. On November 21 or 22. a Ru . 
to the Silver Bill are still a subject for discussion, the prevailing be- and one of cavalry, sent from Vrat y Novat 
lief, as reileeted in the New York and London markets for United — poerion of Orhaniec. wore “overwhelmed ’ l M 
States bonds, being that he will veto the bill. United States bonds Ali Pasha reports it. the eavalryv. b , 
continue to return to this country, because they are higher here euns and saan prisoners eaptured. On X ee b 
than in London. If Congress should declare them to be payable in op Ophanie. on the road trom Plevna. wa 
ilver, the return movement would in all probability become large the despateh says * by the Ru . 
enough to draw geld from us. Money in London first advanced to expect to see operating so far s ’ 
four per cent. and then fell to three per cent. In this market the » Oy ¢he 4th the Russians took Etropol. se of P 
rate remained five to six per cent. There has been Jess than the trifling loss.” On the s dan 
expected mereantile demand for money, and, aecordingly, rates | gyatehes. which perhaps d Mi \ 
have ruled Jower during the whole season than they would have omnia ) Orhan He had arrived t a 
done if business had been good. During the last three wecks the Russians h thn ushed. fo to 
heavy rains in the West have made the dirt roads almost impassa-  yorthern slopes of the B: 
ble, which explains the smallness of the railroad earnings and is one whether t] a is anv truth in the ret 
reason why general trade has been so dull. There is a continued — tend crossing the moun bet iV 
ood export demand for breadstulls. The cotton movement is late — y, rv opening of wint rh 
and disappointing in immediate results, although no one estimates — j¢ jy ai it strene C ; 
the crop below 4.500.000 bales. 
~ — Sule in Pasha, on Nove er 19, s 
In France the situation does not improve. The Marshal has, the important Russi sitio Pit ( DD 
after two er three abortive attempts, sueceeded in forming a new pustehuk. The Turks. as te ( \l 
ministry, with the Minister of War, General Grimaudet de Roc! ka heights between Pirgzos and R 
bouet, as President of the Council. The members are all OWN pulsed a count it against Kadik . 
in polities. Of the eight, four are Legitimists and pious ii 4 loss of fourteen d ( \ j 
the others Bonapartists of various degrees of intensity. fe- | easemates of nd < | I 
pub icans have not a shadow of representation in the Cabinet. The | surprise and thi rot Pirz ‘ ( 
Marshal, as General de Rochebouct explained in the Senate, appa- Turks. That th > withd y thr of Li 
rently proposes by forming a ministry outside polities to aveid i 3 ’ y further « e 1} 
ther trouble with the Left; and they are to confine themselves to other auarte ry ey ‘ \] 
executing the laws and preparing for the Exposition, and will trans- ate Monten vrins, after d ( d ( 
mit the constitution intact to their suceessers whenever the May Ise on t! d between Ant Si have been a 
thinks proper to appoint a parliamentary ministry. The same state- he forts covering tl l port of Spitza, adjoini: 
ment was read in the Assembly, whereupon Jules Ferry moved that — thy 1 extre f th ( t equisition of which ] 
such a ministry was a denial of parliamentary rights, and that tl ra jong rreat object of their ) Phe t . 
Chamber could not enter into relations with it, and the resolution v ts servi pending moveme e repeated 
carried by 323 to 203. This is said to have greatly exasperated thr » thre ual ehar ot d I \] hia, immediate I enften 
Mirshal, who talked of it at a state dinner as an act of defiance of Ka ived { reports in regard to prospes 
an ‘insult’ whieh he was bound to resent. Like our «Old M operat Russians, ¢ ’ ome very wild spec: 
the thought ef his own dignity seems constantly uppermost in | Burt fi e | learned sinee that memorable eapt 
mind, and the whole affair now looks to him like a personal qu 1. ‘ s pos that Loris- Melikoff, without any lo sof 
There appears to be no doubt, however, that a set of pi if t for E wn, and as probable that a part of his troops 
partly Bonapartists and partly Legitimists, are * poisoning his ed him soon after, and that Mukhtar Pasha, summoned to 
mind” for ends of their own. What these ends are is, of . the capital of Arny . has refused to do so. The absence 
matter of conjecture, as they cannot be working together for the re- of news from that « seems to indicate an interruntion 64 
storation of the Empire; but the theory held by those who are best xraphie communi ation. From Tiflis the news comes, in an un- 
informed is that they are bent en having a good Catholic ministry 0 | form, that the rising in the Caucasus is increasing, ard that 
in power, who will exert French influence in the right wa bi 4 urgents, on November 12, stormed a fortified town (the 
the Pope dies, or, in other words, that religion is at the bottom of Kussar” of the telegram probably denotes Kunsak in Daghestan), 
the whole turmeil. ine the garrison 
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1OW THE SILVER BILL SHOULD BE VETOED. 
Miuik s Bill bea el from the Senate, is shorn of 
( ‘I ilver- CTS are 
t vacious Blind. to ear 
leval-tender dollar for every 
t 1 tl mount the Seeretary of the 
j l toe is net to exeeed S48, 000,000 or fall 
24,000,000 in any one vear, nor are his investments in silver 
ly m to exeeed 85,000,009 at any one time. As a matter of fact, 

ry that the Mint cannot turn out more than 24,000,000 in a 

nd that the annual coinage would probably never exceed &20,- 
00,000, which would be very little for * the poor man,” or for ‘ the 
debtor ela ythat, as regards the home market, it is probably 
only those who receive weekly wages in cash who would suffer, as 
tir muuld be all paid in a currency of less value than the green- 
iD The principal mischief of the bill would consist in its effect 

won the public ereditors, who would consider themselves cheated, 
tnd there would probably bea heavy return of Government bonds 
from Europe and a peremptory refusal to take any more. It is now 
announced that the President intends to veto the bill if it reaches him 
in its present shape, on the ground that it would injure the nation- 
leredit by denying the bondholders that payment of their principal 
| interest in gold which was intended, and which they were led 

to expect. 

It will, of course, be well to secure the veto of the bill on any 
rround whatever, but we make bold to say that if the President 
ret to sign it simply out of consideration for the bondholders he 
will make a mistake, and lose a great opportunity of helping to 
clear the public mind on the whole of this currency question. The 
ery which the repudiators and intlationists have used ever since the 
hevinning of this controversy, that ‘*there ought not to be one 

T for the bondholders and another for the people,” is really 
nn crable. Ifthe vetoes this bill for the sake of the bondholders 
he will give it fresh foree by making the inequality the more con- 
“)) Ul The only good reason for promising the bondholders 
payment in gold, while the rest of the community had to put up 
With greenbacks, was that in no other way could the bonds have 
been sold —or, il her words, the necessity of the case. But the 
fault lay not in promising the bondholders gold, but in imposing 


irredeemable paper on the people; and the remedy consists not in 
denving the bondholders what we promised them, but in giving the 
rest of the community what ought never to have been taken away 
a stable standard of value, or, in other words, in mak- 

wood It was this the Cincinnati 
platform promised, and this the President undertook, as far as in 
hi 


this 


from them 
ing the greenbacks a as gold. 
pted the nomination. From 
the monetization of silver is ‘¢a step backwards,” and it is be- 
that is, because it would carry us 
stable measure of value than we are now, and 
reat wrong to the public creditor 
that the remonetization of silver is objectionable. 


¢ about when he aece 


m lay, to brin 


cause it is a step backwards 
further away from a 


not simply beeause it would doa g 


All the arguments which the publie creditor uses against it ean- 
not, it is true, be used by other creditors, but most of them ean. 
Every one who has deposited money in the savings-banks, for in- 
stance, during the past seven years, although he has had no express 


promise of repayment in coin, has been led by all the authorized 
nd of the Government in all its 
branches, to expect a steady appreciation in the value of his deposit. 
Ey 


s\ 


declarations of the ruling party, : 


ry ereditor who has lent money within the past seven years has 
pected, and been led to expect in like manner, that his loan would 
be repaid to 
we Viore 


him, if not in better money, in as good money as he 


over, every man red, or about to engage, in busi- 


ena 


has expected, and been led to expeet, a steady approximation 


of our legal tender to the most stable standard of value, and that 
» by tl of civilized nations. 


ie 


In short, there is 
community engaged in an honest ealling, and need- 


LAjority 
yclass of the 
urity for their possessions and their contracts, which is not 
just as much entitled as the bondholders to such protection against 
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ation. 


| the silver and anti-resumption legislation as the President can give. 


[It is true that when the bondholders are cheated the cheating is 


done directly by the Government, and the shame of this may be 


vreater than the shame of permitting by legislation matual cheating 
among the various classes of citizens; but the difference in moral 

but vers ] at all. It is very certain, 
too, that a veto uttered simply for the protection of the bondholders 
prevailing madness about 


guilt trifling, if there be any 
would intensify instead of allaying the 
money, and furnish demagogues with a fresh illustration of their 
favorite theory that the public creditors are a small class of “ Shy- 
locks,” who have made a good deal out of the * toiling millions,” and 
take care to save themselves by exceptional legislation from bearing 
their proper share of the public difficulties and misfortunes. 

It may be said, however, that if the President vetoes the bill, 
and thus saves all the interests which it threatens with injury, what 
ditference does it make what reason he gives for it? It makes a good 
deal of difference. The silver craze has owed its rise and progress 
to the silence or connivance of the Republican leaders, who were led 
in their short-sighted desire for endorsements at the Western State 
elections, either to favor the silver movement or shut their eyes to it 
and refrain from coming to any conclusion about it. They apparently 
thought it would not be much of a fire, after all, and that it might 
safely be allowed to rage until November, by whieh time it was hoped 
the Administration would have got its feet warmed and be feeling 


| comfortable, and then that it would die out and no more be said or 


thought about it. These expectations were deservedly disappointed. 


| The reticence of the Administration encouraged the demagogues 


who had the delusion in charge, and who were skilful enough to use 
for its propagation some of the very weapons by which the green- 
back movement had been stayed, and in the course of six months of 
almost unopposed agitation they have filled the popular mind with 
an enormous amount of sophistry and falsehood and hallucina- 
tion. All of the leading newspapers in the West, and notably the 
Chicago Tribune and the Cincinnati Commercial, which kept their 


| heads clear during the greenback excitement and rendered valu- 


able service in exposing that particular folly, have taken up the 
silver movement with what looks like frenzy, and we hope is true 
frenzy. The Chicago Tribune, the leading paper of a great com- 
mercial city, denounces capitalists, bankers, and bondholders in 
rant worthy of citizen Schwab, and with an ignorance of the laws 
of trade which fear must be feigned, and, if feigned, is 
horrible; for no real ignorance of the ignorant, however brutal, 
is as alarming and hopeless a thing as the sham ignorance 
of the knowing. The one can be reached and removed by the 
schoolmaster, but the other can only be effectively dealt with by a 
Higher Power. One example only of this shamming—for such we 
must pronounce it—the complaint that silver was demonetized se- 
eretly and suddenly, and by means of a conspiracy of ‘ Shylocks,” 
or Eastern and foreign bankers, may fairly be called startling, con- 
sidering the quarter from which it comes. The bill was three years 
before Congress and the country, was examined in committee and 
reported on and debated with elaboration and minuteness. The 
chairman of the committee was that now rabid double-standard and 
silver-man, Mr. W. D. Kelley, who reported ‘ that the bill had re- 
ceived as careful attention as he had ever known a committee to 
give in his life,” and said it had been “ gone over section by section, 
line by line, word by word,” and delivered his valuable opinion very 
emphatically, “that it was impossible to retain the double stan- 
dard.” Why, then, did the measure excite so little attention ? it 
will be asked. Simply because there was nothing to be made out of 
it, because there was three per cent. to be made by exporting it, 
and it was, therefore, unknown in circulation, and as a legal tender 
offered nobody an opportunity or appearance of opportunity of un- 
expected advantage over anybody else. 

Now, if the President will in his veto message take up the whole 
subject, give the history of the demonetization of silver and the rea- 
sons for it, and all of the reasons against remonetization, in so far as 
it affects all contracts and all classes of debtors and creditors, and 


we 


affects the standard of value to be used in buying or selling, he will 
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do nothing more than the subject calls for, and will do a great deal 
to steady and enlighten publie opinion. 

not only is a President’s message more widely read than any other 
if t) 


nthe President’s charaeter, 1 


For one reason or 


public document, but it produce ere is, as in the present case, 


nore impression than any 


confidence 
Whose opinion forms so 

A great deal of public 
opinion on questions of this sort is acquiescence in what is strongly 


other on that grea * plain people ” 


large a part of what is called public opinion. 


urged and seems likely to be accomplished ; but this acquiescence is 
often readily arrested or even developed into active opposition by a 
few well-chosen words of explanation or encouragement from a 
trusted source. The way in which the inflation fever was killed in 
the Republican party by Grant’s veto is still in everybody’s reeol- 
lection ; and we have no doubt that if President Hayes is sufficiently 


master of the subject to be roused by it, he ean in a short message 
so dispose of the silver movement that it will trouble honest men no 
more. More than this; we have little doubt that such a message 
would give great relief to scores of Congressmen who have come up 
to Washington charged with delusions current in their district, but 
who know they are delusions, and feel ashamed of themselves when 
supporting them in Congress, 


THE CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 

MVE distress and anxiety existing among the working classes at 

the East, and indeed in all the cities and industrial centres East 
and West, are producing a natural turn in the tide in people’s judg- 
ment about the comparative social merits of agriculture and manu- 
factures, and praises of farming as the best basis of a sound socicty 
begin to assume their old prominence in. periodical literature. The 
flow of Eastern capital which has been frightened out of city pro- 
perty, and out ef transportation and manufactures, by recent events, 
into agriculture, in the shape of loans to small farmers at the West, 
to the great extent of which we called attention in a recent article 
on Western investments, is a striking illustration of the manner in 
which, under the ordinary operation of the laws of trade, any 
“ over-doing ” in any one field of industry is remedied. That this is 
a healthy and useful movement, if carried on carefully, there is no 
question. It will prove an enormous advantage to the West, and to 
that invaluable body of men who aim at securing farms of their own 
by persistent industry and economy, if conducted, as we 
doubt it is for the most part ; 
it mischief, 
petition of lenders leads to any disregard of proper guarantees 
as to the character of the berrowers and the value of the farms; 
if, short, it in any for the shiftless, o1 
dishonest, or fickle to procure easy for any class to 
procure it on insufficient security. The transportation — busi- 
ness of the been utterly demoralized — by 
ease in borrowing of the past twelve years, and this ease in bor- 


have no 
s vet, with care and discrimination. 
both moral and economical, if the 


will do great com- 


in way becomes easy 


money, or 


country has 
rowing would soon demoralize any business, and the as 
business sooner than most others; for the farmer has not had com- 
mercial training and is apt to grow restive under the ereditor’s love 
of promptness and fidelity. The Granger movement 
railroads ought to be a warning to all investors against setting men 


al- 


against the 
up in business too easily, or setting any men up who have not 
ready made a reputation for honesty and frugality and prudence. 
In other words, they cannot be too careful 
agents who place their loans and appraise the security, and we 
say this without meaning to cast any imputation on any one. Ws 
simply say that when “a rush” of any kind into any new. field in 
pursuit of high rates of interest begins, people are apt to 1 ! 
heads. The recent attempt to * develop the resources of the West ” 
through new railroads is full of instruction on this point. It is no 
answer to all this to say, as some do, that they have been lendin 
on Western farms for twenty or thirty years and have 
eent. During the last twenty or thirty years there 
eagerness for Western agricultural loans—money seemed to 
better in other fields; the danger has come, or is coming, with thi 
competition among lenders for farm-mortgages. 
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in the selection of the 
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Another proof of the healthiness of this movement ot « 
into agriculture is to be found in the wonderful support to 
tional credit and prosperity whieh agrieultur 1 
In73. With the collapse of the home di 
foreign markets for our he 
sorry plight during the last four ye fit were t 
mous quantity of farm produ hat 
the probabilities are that, with the eadily impro 
transportation and increasing skill in) preparin melee 
portation—of which the cheese and tresh-ni t 
are remarkable illustrations — farming will continue to \ 
and larger part both in settling foreign ¢1 3 
| curing us foreign commodities, after feeding « 
It would seem as if, under these cireuw 
| country of the surplus (nd now ill-fed 
surplus) population of the towns, which i 
to advocate and sigh for, ought not to 
The cities being plainly overcrowded by the d 
try people attracted by the prodigio 
industry and of exchange and specul t 
} and the destitute ought, it is said, to sally 
sume the pure and healthy lite of till of t | 
and then one reads in the newspap 
advice in which the late Horace Greeley wa 
ing on the impoverished city laborer and 
out on the country roads with the full 
work and welcome at almost any farm-ho { rl 
one thing, however, that we ( rp fe t eX 
from the city to the country are apt to fo 
much easier to drift from the farm to th 
from the workshop or stere to the C 
the city to the country far more « Work 
is more or less repulsive to all met 
to the weather. There is hard Vbodyv eng he 
not like to exehange it. if he could, for or 
musele, and capable of being pursuc ( 
neatness and cleanliness, and with ( d 
opportunities for amy I) { 
rally longs to “clerk it” int es ( 
It t hile nd ay ( ( ’ cl 
theatre, and the eon 
tion sooner th » Tran ( 
field Even the d { ) ( ( 
lt With the ] t of 
Si ws, to ligl ( ry ! | 
the f In tiv ! en fi I 
lite Ww eal Ss apt ft ‘ 
all ts of dodges rath than » } ‘ On 1 ot] 
hand, the passage from 1 { to t cit ( { 
s the dream « st f ‘ They li 
of the tunes won in ( sly ) he 
from their own neig | » he well 
( clothes ra e ] { ( ls l Ol ¢ uy 
of t] r fi ds »Sell dry ¢ S ( ‘ the neare ' 
own. Ou ‘ ot nui] ( too d r pop 
t t ) crt ( ste for farm-lif a 
gains. Thevs th t enough to mal litare 
W) 1 t Me 1 the ty for t el afforded 
Vv tl ls, the drain Mal voungster un the con I 
wo 0 have been very great, ¢ f the high tariff of thi 
STS I tp rh pt on city pursuits, a 
pret og to « lane the inducements on the other 
. 1 by « » land and greate1 rity. In the early 
‘ ] s d fort years after the Revolution, the propor- 
sh . agriculture and other pursuits were healthy because 
1. Agriculture was then, as it is now, the great in- 
dustry of the co ntrs but the 1 re active-minded, ingenious, and 
restless spirits overflowed rom it naturally to the degree that was 
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( 1 ) wer, cue we : 
(witness Burke's descri 
| ( ( I the ¢ ta l 
de there \ ot one of 1 
( he | tectio bli 
litical] { clal dis- 
| » ye | to ¢ l i 
{ » | bul » fit tl rather for 
L travcditic mound peasants like the Rus- 
ee 1 oved population — like 
{ fis of th - 
t ( mus fatul hut t out 
1 eu tra » that when t 
( Lit Jed to ¢ | ( lutels cooped 1) 
dy ed to ( till ol tine il. 
| of tl on the growth of the cities, too, has been 
de the problem of municipal government 
one f American society, by stopping the tide of 
tion ¢ wav tothe West. So longas the growth ot 
\ citie ], their population was increased by men 
had ] t rt « 1 self-government, and acquired their 
’ leo ence in the « Under the forcing system they 
| lt up] t accretions of ignorant foreigners, whose 
ce of pol aequired in ward primaries, and who 
| 1th lv ameans of getting jobs out 
of a i her name tor the forced contribu- 
of the rich to a fund for the poor man’s relief. 
Phe pro of restoring the balance between town and country 
therefore probably be a much slower one than could be wished, 
L will have to be p ted by a variety of agencies. A rational 


the average American is a 
‘erally be relied on to find out 


em, Without being paid for it by 


ich will recognize the fact that 


them. An is a thoreugh reform in 


the taxing, or rather 


¢} ™ 
mel 


oft 
, | 


1 Will restrict contiseat- 


ie power, of numerical majorities, and put the charities on a sen- 

footin ind thus make city life less attractive to the idle, 

ra | the viciou \nother still is the safe invest- 

of the eapital now being so freely lent to farmers at the West. 

\\ l, though i less capable of definition, and perhaps of 

ition, than the others, the reorganization of country life in some 

that will make it ] solitary and give it more harmless dis- 

Phe mag nd piano farmer of our day cannot stand 

t «lriue of the tie] the German or French peasant 
LEGAL BOUPFFE IN IOWA. 

pik ¢ mittee of the Bar of the fowa Circuit appointed last August to 

i tigate the charges against Judge Dillon has completed its labors, 

Toe f which are published in the Iowa State Register. The re- 


minittee notified Mr. Isaac M. Cate, of Boston, 


f tment, and requested him to *‘communieate with the chair- 
of ( " leged grievances of himself and 


in relation to the all 
i yuumiunications were received fron 
nt 7? 


Mr. Cate ; that certain evidence, including ‘* to some ext 


CX umnined 4 that Mr. Cate di 


that having thus used all the means in their power to 

t truth, the Committee finds : /trsf, that the evidence wholly fails 
that Judge Dillon delayed or attempted to delay 

decree in the Iowa Central foreclosure case, and that 

re influenced by no other motive than a desire to secure all 
hts. SS ), That the insinuation that the judge was in 

l | vanv desi rintention of Mr. Price to buy the 
rted T the 1 val of Pickering and 

( mut the previous knowledg 

( nd <1 pro l by personal influence of 

H pointe V made from the best 

l i i J | [i lo h ior 3 l ( | ! 
tii ry of Judge Grant insel for the trustee in the case) 


parties implic 
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i ntlemen”; and that ** such courtesies are not only not unusual but 

i iniform and universal. Fifth, That it is immaterial whether or not 

Jud Grant or Mr. Grinnell ever boasted of their relations or influence 
( such a boast ** would only prove vanity on the part of 

t! making it, but ‘could not possibly bi nsidered evider 

f ong on the part of the Judge.” Seth, That the Committ 
{that neither Judge Grant nor Mr. Grinnell ev ittempted to 

personel influence with either Jud Dillon or Judge Love in th 


isc. The Committee also say that they find no evidence 


tending to 


that the charges were prompted by any honest conviction, end wind up 
their report with the recommendation of the passage of a series of resolu- 
tions setting forth that the char j Dillon have heen found 





ces against Judge I 


vholly devoid of any evidence to sustain them,” and completely exone- 
rating him. These resolutions were unanimously adopted at a meeting 


of the Bar held on the 20th of last month. 
There are several facts in connection with this matter which the find- 
ings of the Commiitee do not dwell upon. An investigation against any- 





body presupposes a complainant as well as adefendant. In this ease My. 
Cate is apparently the complainant. Te was accordingly notifed on 
August 31 of the xppointment of the Committee, and was told by the clerk 


of the meeting that he might ‘*submit to them anything he desired.” 
isagain more urgently notified by the chairman on September 21. 
At ihe end of August, it in the Iowa C 
case, @ master was appointed to ascertain the wishes of a majority of the 
hone 
necessitated constant travelling on the part of Mr. Cat 
tive I") 


referred to in the report it appears that, ealling the 


appears from the record 


holders with regard to the organization of a new company, which 


-as the representa- 


of the proposed plen of reorganization. im the correspondence 


Com- 


to Iowa and make 


attention of the 
mittee to this fact, he professed a readiness to go out 
his complaint in person, but requested first to know whether Judge Dillon 
To this Mr. Nourse, tl 


vasive answer, saving: * Of course we 


wouid also go before the Committee. » chairman, 
not refuse to 
To this Mr. Cate replied, aski 
a direct answer, but again professing his entire readiness to appear, pro- 
vided he had counsel to assist him. It may be 

Dillon the whole 
necessarily be a farce, inasmuch as many facts bearing on the receivership 
could not be elicited without under oath. 


Now, the matter being in this state—z.e., the complainant being in corre- 


returned an ¢ would 


hear Judge Dillon or any one else.” 


ne for 





mentioned, also, that 
ligation would 


Without an examination of Judge inve 


a cross-examination of him 


spond rance of the defend 


and professing his entire readiness not merely to submit charges but to: 


nee with the court with regard to the appea nt 


p- 
pear in person—the court convenes, tries the case, and renders a verdict of 
The 1 the 
attorney of one of the parties interested in the controversy. This vindica- 


tion of tie 


not guilty. chairman of the Committ 


e, we may add, has be 


judge only necded one thing to perfect it, and that was a find- 


1¢ that some particularly doubtful act on his part is to be tuken as a 
proof of his innocence and nice feeling. This is furnished by the finding 


that his practice of holding chambers in the library and rooms of a la 
‘who is repeatedly, year in year out, retained in cases before him, is 
It is this custom 
It is 
ustom which necessarily gives rise to a suspicion of corruption, no 
matter how pure a judge maybe. Wee sure Mr. Nourse that in this 
part of the country it is quite unknown, and that if i 

hat any leading firm of lawyers in this city had ** ch: 
their ‘*rooms and library” l 
very character. Judges cannot do such thing 
anywhere except in the courts of Gerolstein, where also bouwfe com- 


praiseworthy and in obedience to *‘ universal ” custom. 
which has got Judge Dillon into the whole trouble, and deservedly. 


a 
an &s 


qiscovered 


by any judge, there woul 
grave s With impunity 


mittecs of 


enquiry, gravely presided over by chairmen interested in t 
formally exonerate them from charges in advance of the appeerance 
We observe that the Law Rertevw, 
‘legal magazine in 


andal 


case, 
of t! Which has the 


he complainant. 





tion of being the most conservativ 
the country 


y, joins with us in insisting upon an investigation of the : 
‘to Judge Dillon. 


rT -DAY, in many of the churches of these islands, a ily in the 


Episcopalian churches of Scotland, special services have been ordained 
for the purpose of expressing gratitude for what, in unconscious irony, is 
called an abundant harvest. There is something ludicrous, if it were not 


cruel, in selecting this particular season for a harvest-home thanksgiving. 
in England, he north of Scotland and 


inal 


Bad as the harvest has been 
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throughout the Highlands it has been disastrous. The crops have beenabso- 9 who chose to avail themselves of them. So the Highlands w 
lutely destroved by the weather which has prevailed since the beginning | About the time when t events oceurred Sir Walter Seott \ 


of October. What in the middle of September promised to be rich crops | his poetry and his novels, filled with all the charms of ehivalrs 


if 
of wheat have been lying, still green, beaten down by the wind witha load | romances The Highlands and the Highlanders we ed 


of several inches of snow upon them. The barley crop has fared no bet- | life, an 1 the imagination of the youth, n f tl u voonly 

ter, and though some of the oats have been harvested and rendered | Europe, was filled with ideal visions of 1 ity | ' 
worthy of a thanksgiving, any gratitude that may have arisen inthe pious | their romantic and interesting in itants. ‘rh \ 

farmer's breast on that account has been extinguished by the total failure | as atr ities done in the interest of indi l} ra. P 


} e 1 
f 


sand potatoes and the wholesale depreciation in the value of | ties ran high in those days, and par 
stock, The worst winter for more than a quarter of a cen- vilify those who really were movin 
h the Seoteh farmer is called upon to For some time the battle raged furiously on | sid I now, 


asion which the authorities of the Scotch upwards of half a century, we have heard 








Episcopal Church have selected to call upon their congregations to return It looks, however, as if the controversy we out to) = \ 
thanks for ‘an abundant harvest.” The proceeding reminds me of a | good deal of interest has been aroused of lat the ¢ 
very old story of a Presbyterian divine, who praying, extemporancously these Highlands. The Irish Land Act gave t! ret 

ws is their wont, for fine weather, was interrupted by a violent hail- ment. People in search of grievances began to think 





storm pattering against the windows of his church, He stopped for a there was not much to chose between t! re of t 1 


moment to take in the situation, and then changing his tone of humble and that of the Trish small tenant. A Seotch prof 


but patronizing entreaty to one of indifference and sarcasm, addressed — took up the Ceitic cause, and by dint of the 1 


the Supreme Being in the following terms : ** Weel, weel, then—rain awa, 9 succeeded in coilecting a large sum of moncy toe vat 
Lord, and spile ali the puir folks’ corn, as ye did the ither year, and see one of the universities. Celtic maga 

what yell mak o? your handiwork !” In some such spirit as this it: may 
be that the devout Episcopalians of Scotland have gathered together to 


founded to write up the Highlander, and 
leading newspaper in Scotland, the Scots : ii 


aa I 


give thanks for the abundant harvest. correspondents who are writing vigorously 


} - } 


Be this as it may, there is a bad winter in store for agriculturists and failure of the harvest, the prospect of something ts 


farmers, large and small, throughout the whole of Scotland, but es- , of great privation, during the ensuing wi! 
pecially for the class of small holders known by the name of *‘crofters” | epistolary controversy. But it comes to very little. hey 





in the Highlands. The derivation of the word *‘croft” Ido not know; and sentiment are all in favor of the crofter: the men of 4 
but it implies the small holding which you see surrounding the hovels in perience and judgment are against him: and t] ' 

some parts of the North country, extending, it may be, to a quarter of an in many cases and localities the Highlands are still ever-poy ted. and 
acre or half an acre, and sometimes embracing as much as four or five the people growing up in squalor and usclessness, \ 

acres, This **eroft” is generally badly cultivated, growing, where itcan, — localities the depopulation has been overdone. W 

a small, scanty crop of oats or of potatoes, and supporting, so far as itis have left, steamboats and railways have sw pt away 

able to do, so a crof{ter and his wife, and five, six, or, it may be, a dozen — certain placesin the Highlands where enlightened and 1 thy 

of half-starved children. ‘Two centuries ago, or even later, the High- are desirous of improving their estates they nnet 1th 

lands of Scotland were as far removed from civilization as any part of | Tie able-bodicd have all left the country, and only the decrepit at 
Europe. The state of society which prevailed was similar to what now — have remained. Lodgings, coal, perquisites, and twet 


prevails among the Bedouin Arabs. Each great family or clan yielded — three, shillings a week will not buy 


obedience to an hereditary chief. The chief was metaphorically, and to — has bgen commenced has come to : 
a large extent practically, the father of his people. The mountains and 9 on, and vast districts are give ver to red d 11 
giens over Which he exercised chieftainship were looked npon in a sense — the wild days t s back, for s 


as common property of the clan under the rule of the chief, and the in- — of utilizing the districts. Money. Ima we Ti 
Cividual families raised their hovels and rudely cultivated their crofts lands, and ia a bad ciimate it cannot vert ster int h. dt 
very much wherever they liked within the clan territory, on the tenure of a seems as if we must me back to Nat districts 1N 





small jine in kind to the chief and personal military service. The crofts never intended the Hi S i 
produced the poorest crops. Herds of black cattle and Dlack-faced excessive popula 

sheep, as wild as their owners, supplied some milk, some wool and flesh, 

Jn addition, there were red deer on the mountains, grouse on the heather FATHER CURCE* AND THE CURTA, 


a —] 


hills. and fish in the sea and in the lakes and rivers. And there i rxer, \ 








lure race aten * { so} ti Tay rot ‘ » tage )] . Tops mayyy7y T°? 
always was excit ment, and arse profit, to be got—as all readers YATHER CURCTS * s . — 
of *Rob Roy’ know well—by armed raids and foreys upon t! bling aut meeitenn’ ¢ ‘ ; P 
Lowlanders of Stirlingshire and the Carse of Gowrie, and other rich fine. nnd notwithout a . "WY we 
: . ‘ A : : pie eae j aiy, ana ti Will 4 a C2 ° i Util ih 1 
corn and pasture lands of the South. Until the rising of 1745 the chief- untre that o ait f , t 
tain’s sole desire was to increase the number of his retainers. Armed 4 peity bh! t parli { 
men were the chief natural products of the country, and the chief source gycgsane which Cll the news fs 1} I ) 
. 4 Leal , . , “yee . 4 ° Ty? le ; , . : : 
of power and importance, ihere was no danger of ove '-populati me ie r that peentiarly tedious monoteny of which foreigners, as well as Italians not 
petual warfare and periodical famines kept the population within limits, ] ] : its 
: gi : concerned in t . have so pronounced a1 i And it must never | 
and the people wanted nothing but the rough hill-side and what they 9 s..ccyean that aftor ell that Ivo ryt apne ¢ 
. ' . lorgo 1 i » a reall, th AMAL F oT the poi Ldiurce in thi 
ould secure by foree. , . Mea 
could em ; re - _ country are anything | numerous, and t so- d public life is, what 
After the battle of Culloden and the disarming of the Highlands,  ...; = ee eer 3 } Teed . | 
> ee : ' : : ‘ ee Wilh si L aeputlies, machus and nalists, jim to a very 
civilization began to find its way into those wild parts. The cbiefs gi. 4] ee a ; } } 
: ie a sop fer sands fi s. This circumstance also it is which giv 
began to understand that hordes of half-fed and half-clothed savag : ee er ee nt of which Father ' P 
k é ; jf : wh am ) ‘ t ive ( OlWtii l 1CT reli I ] 
were not such valuable pessessions as they had been, Herds of oe Get Fars widely from {) eee peer, wee ne Ti 
F epi ; opie : ; f nad Wil hers wideiy from the attempts of Cardinal Andrea, M. Lis 
well-fed sheep and fields of well-tilled land were more productiy ni. or Abbe P Te tha 2 { 
wee eax ; i Avbe Passagiia to react against the Jes in name and | 
wealth—the chief souree of civilization—than wild aeres tenanted by 4; the Italien cl 
sus i i bial i i by Veo 
: . } ] vy ) ( lyvevr wit} . ’ + Ii ehiana - 
ery men and women. A new policy with regard to Highland preper- > a aya Ga ‘pele ; ; ; 
wi ; heat Miser andl : a atic Po begin with, Father Curei is himself a Jesuit, and az J t 
ties—if the chief’s territories can be eall roperiies—was instituted , } 
ti . rs ( ; ; Jd, dadatyaedltilee * nay, the glorv and ornament of the s ty, Which cou but I 
Instend of encouraging the increase of population in those distr T. ’ 1 D> 1 
; ¢ ; ae, z t ct $ : - ’ Tuls i l rs si U ly Mi lan clemet { 
wholesale measures were taken to diminish it. Then becan what hav | f ’ 
1 ] | Hi 1.1 l } } ? ? , I . ‘ ‘ saete ‘ ] ‘ mm eae . k'a aa ri u : Ind fa W al 
MEN EC lo t ’ ri } earanees, or Wholesal removais ; ( ft, 8 } , " > , . , . 
been called thi livhuanad Clearan »orwn : . ith Ate S 1s nsidered the trst writer, as well as the first preacher, of the Italian 


fuam many districts in the Hichlands. Various maar cna et, eae seein me 

from many districts in the Highlands, arious means were taken ia : Pe ae Ye ; : 

i pe Hichland : sed j ies clergy since the days of Rosmini and Gioberti, and from the beginning made 

ring these about. Highland regiments were raised in some localities:  .., oe wer ; Se Sia ayia’ 
= eX : ‘ astand against these two lights of the Italian Church. It was Father Carci 


families were removed from the interior to fishing stations on the sea- ‘ 
coast in other localities ; and means of emigration were furnished for all * This name suffered a m:sprint in our Inst issue 





spe) 
330) 


The 


" ( f f iV «l {against the liberal 
{ ( inal not only faith- 

f in Italy \s for t} 
‘ { Pio N who 
! f lt n priest learned, zealous, and 
( ! 1 | t\ it exception 

eu I] t 
I 

I, ¢ { l n It ! l, as he himself eloquently says 
Pope, tl trongest feeling in every Italian breast is 
patriotiss nd there is no It 1 | t placed between his country and 
the ¢ 1 | r who would not abide by his coun- 
try. Even Pio Nono himself, so entirely in the bands of the foreign 
J ( nd parti ly we the Vatican Council, has still 
f: t ! { fat patriotic and liberal inspiraiions as 
in IS4 Which are carefully watched and not a little dreaded by his 
French 1 Belvian guardian Qn the other hand, the Italian priest 
can ney for I even the Italian layman and freethinker, that the 
Roman Churel the work of his people, the greatest, nay, [ was about 


and the main- 


fT Itely’s political genius, 


spring of this marvellous machine is actually in the hands of the o/¢/ramon- 
tani. Finally, If. Curei is essentially Italian in his shrewdness and in bis 
practical sense. The modern C] h with its consistency wsque ad absur- 
dumis the work of French logic, not of [Italian polities ; J. de Maistre and 
Bb dl Lamimena ind Montalembert coneeived the idea of it, little 
awa! to what ler h it would lead them under the lead of the So- 


ciety of Jesus, so quick and clever at appropriating the currents of the 
i} 
t} 


times and turning them to the profit of their ideal—the rule of Catholi- 
It was this 
that this time the 


nd that 


rer states and consciences. 
told BF. Curei 


Pope was abolished for good, : 


cism and its infallible 


shrewdness and practical sense which 


temporal | no miracle 


could tore it. So was it not better to give it up at once, and to try 
whether the domain of the Church might not fare better by making 
ul of t weapons of the modern state, as it is doing with so much 
Sut i | ( nd Belgium ? [Tam convineed that at the bottom of 
their hear | n of Society of Jesus share his opinion, but 
there isa] 1 qu n in all this which complicates matters. The 
foreign Jesuits have got hold of the government of the Church by getting 
held of the Pope, and t Pope, as everybody knows, has no weaker side 
than vanity II not content to bave been proclaimed God Almighty 
and infall he wants also to remain a prince, to have his functionaries 
and hi ld his vessels and his ambassadors. It is this foible which 
the foreign Jesuits fatter by meintaining in their papers and sermons the 
ne ty of the t poral power; and besides, the Italian priests of the 
hi ious to retain an influence over the Pope which they 
feel t ntl vie with the in this flattery, whilst the main 
body of the I in clergy have long since given up all thoughts of the 
temy power and would be glad to see the present state of Italy recog- 
nized and cepted by the Churel 

This F. Curei is well aware of, and it is his knowledge of it which 
makes hi » bold. Hed n idvocate any reform of the Catholie re- 
ligion—not There is no stanch adherent to all the dogmas of 
Catho! m, infallibility included, than he. Neither does he attempt any 


ll that that would be useless—sint 


ut Bu f /. But vishes to procure for the clergy as it is the 
rover t of Italy, as the Belgian Catholics have procured for their 
clerg \ itof J Now, by what means did they suc- 
eved in their campaign? Was it not by recognizing modern legislation, 
eve dious pi of j vil marriage? Liberty of the press, 
liberty of igion, liberty of instruction, liberty of association, liberty 
of meeti adi usly used, would give back to Catholicism all the 
ground h t within the hundred years or more. F.Curci set 
to work on As earl s 1871 he spoke to the Pope of his inten- 
t Lv 1 Pio Ne > then “upp ved them, as they seemed not 
yet to imy i renunciation of the iporal power. But EF. Curci’s first 
attempt to found a Catholic university at Florence failed, on account of 
the ela is protestations of the Liberals, who still keep all the posi- 
tions. ‘I failure did not, however, discourage the zealous priest. He 
( ! everywhere, in Florence and in Milan, in Rome and 
in N nd everywhere the churches were crammed when his voice 
was to be heard At t ct he pursued his work in the Civil/d 
Cattolica, and published his commentary on the four Gospels, with an in- 
t t Ra lel?! Opera) in which he already clearly hinted at 


Nation. 
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the necessity of recognizing the kingdom and of the clergy taking part 


in the elections. Pio Nono was not quite satisfied. Still, he partly ac- 
auiesced, and made an important concession, The principle of né eleftord 


ne elefti (neither electors nor elected) should no longer be applied to the 


was easy to 


communal and provincial (or administrative) elections, As 


foresee, great success attended this experiment, and a man of the impor- 
tance, both in society and church, of the late Cardinal Riario Sforza, 
Archbishop of Naples, openly advocated the participation of the clergy 
in the political elections. 1°. Curci went still further. In private inter- 
views and loudly in a clerical drawing-room at Milan, where he was preach- 
ing during Lent with great success, he spoke of a formal reconciliation 
with the kingdom, and the head of the clerical party in Milan thought 
this important enough to go to Rome and ask the Holy Father’s opinion. 
This was too much for Pio Nono. When his favorite appeared the next 
time at the Vatican, he found the doors shut. 


the Holy Father. 


Vainly did he endeavor to 
penetrate to Pio Nono—or his counsellors—remained 
inexorable, 

So I*°, Curei took to writing down a justification, and at the same time 
a whole plan of conduct for the Juria, consisting in a formal renunciation 
of the temporal power, a reconciliation with Victor Emanuel, a species 
of 16th May, together with the dismissal of the Ilouse of Deputies, the 
appointment of pious prefects 
The Pope was indignant, wrote 


proclamation of universal suffrage, the 
and sub-prefects, and general elections, 
with his own pencil on the margin, ‘Pun’ impertinenza,” and sent the 
piece to the general of the Jesuits, F. Beckx, then, as now, at Fiesole, 
near Florence, where he possesses a beautiful and celebrated villa. F. 
Curci, 
ten, refused the haughty Belgian point blank, as he had even refused his 
beloved Pio Nono. Nay, the letter addressed by him to the Pope, and 
which contained his plan of reconciliation, found its way, nobody knew 
how, to the 22ivista Europea, a liberal review in possession of Signor Pan- 
crazj, the editor of the Gazzetta d'Italia, The thing, however, strange 
to say, passed unnoticed, at least by the public (engrossed as ever in its 


when summoned by his superior to retract what he had writ- 


sterile party quarrels), if not by the clergy, in whose centre it became 
This was last March. In July this 
discussion became so animated that something of it penetrated at last to 
The general of the Jesuits then insisted upon a for- 
All he 


would do was to write a final chapter toa book of his just in course of 


matter of very lively discussion. 


the public abroad. 
mal retractation, which F. Curei would not consent to vive. 
print—a commentary upon the book of Tobias—in which chapter he ex- 
pressed his regret at having offended the Holy Father and appeared cis- 
obedient, declaring at the same time that he would never touch upon the 
subject again without special permission, but maintaining that his 
opinions were not heretical, nor in a general way hostile to the Church, 
and invoking as a testimony the judgment of the Dominicans, his secret 
allies and the well-known rivals of the Jesuits. Thereupon nothing re- 
mained but to ask the intrepid old man, who had been a member of ihe 
Society of Jesus for more than half a century, to tender his resignation, 
which he did, leaving Rome at once for Florence, where he is now, more 
than ever determined to continue the struggle, and more convinced than 
ever that his view is the right one, 

To all unprejudiced minds, and in the Liberal party even more than 
among the Catholics, there is no doubt—and this accounts for the curious 
the Liberals—that even without recurring to universal suffrage, 
which would give a certain victory to the Catholics in the kingdom if only 
the actual Catholic electors consented te descend into the electoral arena, 
they would have a fair chance of success. Nor must it be forgotten that 
half of the electors always keep aloof ; that the aristocracy as well as the 
peasantry, and part of the wealthier bourgeoisie, are Catholics at bottom, 


terror of 


and if their religion were no longer in conflict with their patriotism, 
which is stronger, would send Catholic Deputies to the House. Already 
now even the stanchest Liberals send their sons to ecclesiastical instead 
of governmental schools, even where Government has sent its choicest 
teachers, as, for instance, here in Florence. ‘The Catholic papers, 
such as the Unit Cattolica, the Osservatore, the Voce della Verit, the 
Armonia (which has always favored the ideas now urged by F. Curci), 
count double the number of readers of the Liberal papers. The Catholic 
Congresses are always well frequented. Above all, the Liberal party, 
united for a moment in 1859 and 1860, is now more than ever divided 
into factions, sects, and coteries without number. There is in reality no 


difference, either in political theories or in the way of looking at gene- 
ral interests, between the Right and Left, the Liberals and the Progress- 
ists ; all is personal, and unfortunately for a good while provincial. ani- 
mosity. 


Up to this time the Parliament has not represented the nation. 
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The appearance of fifty clericals in Monte Citorio would suffice, perhaps, 


to silence al! these intestine quarrels, and make one strong party again of 


all the friends of intellectual liberty. It is, therefore, highly desirable, 


even at the risk of a transitory victory of the clerical party, that the 
Catholies should come out of their corner and take part in the political 
life of the country, as Father Curei advises, and I have no doubt it will 
And with it truth will 
again come into the political state of Italy, in which all is artificial ; the 


be the case as soon as Pio Nono closes his eves, 


present moral stagnation and indolence will cease, and sound life circu- 
late again in the body politic ; a real conservative party will serve as a 
cement to the Liberal party, and a struggle will begin worth fighting, in- 
stead of the miserable squabbles we have witnessed for so long. It would 
be a struggle, not for the independence and existence of the kingdom of 
Italy, for which the Liberals are so unnecessarily afraid, and which, in my 
eyes, is as secure as that of any nation in Europe, but for progress versus 
stagnation, for liberty against authority, for intellectual freedom against 
intellectual slavery ; a struggle in which there is no doubt the Liberals 
would have the best of it if they proved worthy of victory. 


Correspondence. 


DOLLARS AND DOLLARS. 
To THe Eprror or Tue NATION : 

Sm: A subscriber for a number of years past, I heartily approve of 
the course adopted by the Na/ion in reference to the restoration of an 
honest currency. While I have no doubt that many of the advocates of 
a cheap currency are dishonest, others are undoubtedly honest fools, be- 
lieving that a piece of paper or silver stamped in certain ways makes a 
dollar, irrespective of its real value, 

In illustration, I desire to bring to your notice the following case, 
which I heard of from the counsel engaged. Just before the breaking 
out of the war he was employed by an Irishman who had accumulated 
$2,000 (in gold), and had it hidden in the house, to purchase said house 
from the owner (the owner was a man I well know, and who is highly 


distinguished for his professional attainments). The price asked was 


$2,200. Nothing less would be taken; the tenant would give no more 
than his $2,000, and the matter fell through. The war came, paper was 
issued, gold went up, or paper dollars went down, and a few years after 
the offer to purchase was renewed, The owner said : ‘* My price is still 
$2,200.” The tenant sold $1,000 of his gold at $2 20, bought the house, 
and had half of his gold left. 

This, which is a true story, illustrates the muddle that even wise 
men (in other things) can get into on the question of what constitutes a 
dollar.—Truly yours, C. D. Rircuie. 

241 Nortu TWELFTH STREET, PittLADELPHIA, Novy. 23, 1877. 


WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 
To Tre Epitor or Tue Nation: 

Sirk: We have read with much interest the article in your issue of Sth 
inst. on ‘* Western Investments,” and do not doubt but that you are doing 
investors a timely service in calling attention to the manner in which the 
business of lending Eastern money is conducted in the West. 

We are engaged in that business in this State, and are, we think. 
familiar with the manner in which it is transacted by all the principal 
lorn agencies here, and our knowledge of the business and the manner in 
which it is done warrants us, we think, in taking exceptions to your state- 
ment that no business interest in the country is so recklessly managed at 
present as that of lending Eastern money in the West. 

This statement does great injustice to the majority of Western loan 
agents, and should be modified and made to apply only in exceptional 
vases, and perhaps in certain localities, 

A large part of the money loaned in this State is loaned by insurance 
and investment companies that have had an extended experience, and 
have learned from their experience the best and safest way of investing 
their money. Such companies do not, however, at long intervals send 
out an examiner to view their loans, but require the personal inspecti 
of each piece of property offered as security, by their agents or some com- 
petent, reliable, or disinterested person, before the loan is made. 


Those companies that do not insist upon a careful examination « 


land do well to have their loans inspected by an examiner, but they cer- 
tainly do not deserve to be characterized as the most cautious companies 


doing the business, 


The N 









ation. 


No exception can be taken to the conclusion vou reach that the bu 


ness should be done by men of established « t 1 ill w 
interest is identical with that of the lender. This is tl w 

with most of the principal agencies in this Sta i tati 
success of the loan-agent depends upon the fidelity and al vw w] 

he serves investors, and if he does 1 f rea { \ 

upon it, he will not to any extent be able to secure { f ve ! 


The manner in which the agent should receive his compensat 
simply a matter of business detail, and if the comp: 


sargely do not pay their agents salaries, but instead allow them 
charge the borrowers a commission, it is because they can obtain, or think 
they can, at least, the same services at less expense to them. ‘Tl 
missions paid agents in this State are not excessive, and will not 1 
than fairly compensate them for their serviees, and we believe tl 
business could not be done at less expense than it now is if done by 


salaried officers or employees. 

The business has become one of such magnitude that t much | t 
eannot be thrown upon the way in which it is conducted, and any 
criticism that will lead to the adoption of better methods of 
business will at the present time serve a good | 
the parties most concerned, and the active competition for business 
you speak of, may be relied upon to correct most of the abuses that hay 
prevailed and may now to some extett prevail. 








Very truly yours, UNprrw & CLA) 

Muscatine, lowa, November 17, 1877 

PAUPERS AND VOTERS IN CAMBRIDGE. 
To Tue Epitor or Tue Nation: 

Sir: In your paper of last week there was a statement made in ref 
renee to the conduct of municipal a rs in Cambridge which, v \ 
approval, I should be glad to amplify and expla n, for t] . f 
senting to your readers an example of the progress made jn M 
in attempting to bring about an honest exceution of one of 1 
provisions of her Constitution and law concerning citizenshiy 
that ‘‘every male citizen of twenty-one years of age and upw 
tng paupers and persons under guardianship ) Ve a 
to Vv ar 

Speaking of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, af ul } 

Sav : 

“But something has just oecurred in } own city, ¢ ] 
which mav fairly be considered t} itmost W h the « ’ t 
of municipal government has yet reached anywhere The svst f 
outdoor relief, which is lodged, in the New ki nad fas} 1 int 
eretion of the Overseer of the Poor, has there been pushed t n ex 
dinary length during the past year or two, and made the more demo 
izing by being given in the form of orders on provision-deal \ 
the revision of the voting-lists in the present vear the question came up 
before the city Board of Aldermen whether the names of S88 | Ns W 
had received this relief during the past vear should be retained or struck 
off. Only 34 were so struck off, and these on the ground that they 
had be n reli vedag dd de il the other 554 w eC! ed | ng o 
slight paupers, and will this year vote away in taxes the property of the 
who have lived on their own earnings and savings. The prince?) 

P Poses ifhed es f ar ni } } 

The above statement is correct in its conclusions, althougl me of 
sentences are maccurate In unimportant pi Ins. 

The present Board of Overseers of the Poor of | Ice was chose 
this vear by the City Council instead of by popular vote as heretofore— 
this in aecordat with the provisions of a statute passed by the last legis 
lature It was organized in May last, and by adopting the system of 
sending Visiting-agents to tl pplicants for aid, and thus investigating 


cases before aid was given, it has made Cambridge more just in alms- 


civing, and has for the last five months reduced the sums of money ex- 





pended hi to 85 per cent. at least less than in 
{ correspondin besides sending away from the city 
. s tes who head lived at the CX pense of 
Car idgre, Ins alth or some other city or town where 
1 setilements. This is one of many examples of the efficiency of 

the svstem visiting which is so often discussed, and which is adopted 
every day in place of the old and reckless way of giving. The public 
s, With their clumsy hinery, need and ask for united action 





vers, public and private, associated and individual, in order 


a i 


to reduce outdoor relief to a minimum, and, by concentrating the work 


’ 


ipartiality and economy, encourage thrift, and keep eccurate 











The 


t ] vn us ] taker, for 
‘ ] } po rd ] to 
\ ij rds of hl , . so oe | af + 
1 t yl } ‘ } 
f { ne +} 7 \ 
] I | int | l 
! rt 
i { { 
\l 4 - 
t ( thon id f t i- 
it it qualifier of vote 1 inl 
! 1, and disq fy vy one who had received ard at 
e [ } rod pri fy ti day of quah tian ihe 
ture, even th who were not demagocues, ol ted 
' , L | 1 not decided the que stion. ** Ones Ppauper, 
} | ithe an ion of suffrage is to be « sidered, 
{1 V S&S purtuiper in cases raised to determi 


rof two ! r cities should pay for the support of a pauper, 


( very slight pauperism made a person a ward of the 
acquired settlement and destroy tl 
mut asking alms, 
When qu n before us was tr ated by the leg 
ugh to Say that for the 


uff) qu n of public policy, in order to support the Con- 
itu | isn iry to make a definite limitation of time 
for disqualif ist as in « of removal from place to place, or in 
( wl the | iminaries have not been fulfilled, such as : ssment 
1} t of tax within two years, ete. The lawyers maintained 

1 Lil stu} I} ( | 


vuurt must decide whether a man who has not been 
: 


ided for a fortnight or four months, but may be the day after voting, is 


With them, 





L pauper ora in opposition to the proposition above 
ted, w poor man’s friends,” the believers in ‘* age-of-puberty 
ulfrage,” stating cases, eg.: Suppose A. asks $1 worth of public 
iW ‘ M Luh lay he inherits $100,000 ; is hea pauper 

the next. th put them stated a case of hardship for the 
{ \ \ cr vi 1 of law, although such cases perhaps 
\ d ** too numerous to mention.” When these unjustly kind- 
| | had i nin their strength, the projectors of our 
Cal rc the matter, presented a bill which provided that the 
qual ving should take notice of the rec rd of the poor-boards, and 
that ¢ record should be primd-facte evidence of pauperism ; but even 
this f le measure (which would allow a man to borrow $2 when on the 


way to qualify, and swear that the primd-faete case against him was false, 


nd had been since yesterday) was bandied about and pocketed, 


Hence t mpt to make Cambridge aldermen act manfully when 
‘ idering a new end accurate record of a progressive and intelligent 
poor-board failed, and they actually disqualified but two men; the names of 
rent dy remaining on the voting-lists being allowed to remain. 
Yo t was inaccurate in stating that 554 names were Rr- 
TA shi paupers, 58S was the number of names of males report- 
é as the laws of Massachusetts respecting pauperisin require; 
} iderable number of these had been dropped from voting-lists 
for non-pay nt of taxes before the aldermen took up the matter. 
() { ire of men of my thinking who discuss this ques- 
{ besi ling in the honest execution of the existing law) to pro- 
tect 1 UTrage from the corrupt practice which prevails in Massachu 
of paying the pauper’s poll-tax ($2), and thus allowing him to qualify, 
the poor-board records may show that he is under the guardian- 
re \ { n wi he votes 
) how deep and earnest our legislature of last year was 
t i nd ref in charities administration, I would refer you 
t} KR \ of 1877, chapter Ix., which provides that three men, 
f ¢ , tion (that is, in their stray moments), shall, between 
May 4, i877, and Dee. 20, 1877, enquire into the expediency of revising 
t! of ad tration of the public charities and reformatory in- 
f the Commonweaith, and all the existing statutes in regard 
t fy (why they did not add internatior 
d other simple topies of general interest, | 
: re greater simplicity, economy, and effi- 
At last accounts, the clerk appointed t 
{1 had, in» preliminary investigation, 
)stetutes on some of the above subjects, and the sanitarians, 
| | ! r s, codifiers, and others are all ready to fire away 
voung, [think IT am older than a legislature that 





Nation. 
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xpects to find in less than cight months a plan for the radical reform of 
nwealth,. Yours, respectfully, 
ArncuipaLtp M. Howr. 
( 1 N 2, 18% 


PORTER & OATES, publisher 


Lowric’s,’ exp! ding public the 


‘That Lass o 











nees by which they acqui iis work, which 
first appeared in Deacon & Peterson’s magazine. Their right seems in- 
contestable. ‘Dolly’ was written in 1872. —AA. A. Smith & Co., Salem, 
Mass., announce for immediate publication ‘Old Naumkeag,” by C. IL. 
Webber and W. S. Nevins. -Mr, Charles Henry Hart, 204 South Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, has in course of preparation a ‘Life of Robert 
. 


Morris, with a History of the Finances of the American Revolution,’ in 


two volumes octavo. He solicits the loan of documents pertaining to the 


subject of his work, and especially of letters written to and by Robert 
.— A new 





isduring the Revolution and the subsequent deca 


monthly ty by 


magazine, Sunday Afternoon, will be published in Janua 
Mdward I’, Merriam, Springfield, Mass., under the editorial charge of the 
Rev. Washington Gladden. ——A capital likeness of Miss Alcott, finely 
aved, is given in the December number of S/. Nicholas, 
sketch of her life by Mr. F., B. Sanborn. Noticeable also in this number 
is its new cover, designed by Walter Crane, and worthy of that artist 
pretty fancy, though the boy and girl at St. Nicholas’s knees and the 


with a 


young cricketer who typifies ‘Sport ” betray their transatlantic origin. 
——In No. 44 of the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, we ob- 
serve a very just complaint on the part of the editor that the translators 
for the Auerbach (Stuttgart) 
Gru- 


of Mr. Henry James, jr.’s ‘The American’ 
series took the liberty of altering the conclusion to suit themselves. 
now’s Leipzig edition, on the other hand, translated by Moritz Busch, is 
faithful to the original ——Paul Akers’s heroic bust of Milton, after many 
years’ neglect, has been purchased by alumni of Colby University, Wate:- 
ville, Maine, and now adorns the college library. It is this bust that Haw- 
thorne praises so highly in his ‘ Marble Faun,’ where Akers figures as Ien- 


mtains 


a striking shaded map, showing the distribution of persons relieved in the 
Atheneum states that 


yon.——The November number of the Geographical Magazine ¢ 
famine districts of Southern India. ——The London 
the new buildings at Girton College are filled, and that more than sixty 
younz women are also pursuing their work under the care of the Cam- 
bridge Association at Newnham Hall, which has been enlarged, and at a 
new house ealled Norwich House.——B. Westermann & Co. send us the 
first Vvvratson (out of 40 contemplated) of a ‘ Dictionnaire Numismatique ’ 
ted collector, Alexander This work confines itself 
to Imperial Roman and Greek Colonial medals, and will surpass in com- 
It is intended to be a practi- 


by a dev soutkowski, 
pleteness anything that has ever appeared. 
cal guide to collectors, and will give the estimated valne of each piece 
From the same house we 
have also received the second edition of Dr. J. Stilling’s ‘ Examination of 
the Sense of Color of Railway Employ¢s and Pilots.’ 
nishes a simple and apparently infallible test for red-green blindness, and 
Right colored 
plates, containing letters composed of red squares on a complementary 
cround, accompany the text, which is in German and English (or rather 
German-English, for it is unnecessarily obscure, even to the length of 
etting the letter S stand for sharpsightedness). This test might usefully 
e employed in domestic circles, as the early knowledge of color-blind- 
e of great importance to the individual.——The eighth and 
concludin the ‘Lettres, Instructions Diplomatiques, ct 
Papiers d’Mtat du Cardinal de Richelieu,’ published by the French Govern- 
ment, hi The first volume was ready for the press in 
1848, but in consequence of the Revolution the publication was delayed 
till 1853. The editor, the late M. Avenel, librarian of the Bibliotheque 
Sainte Genevitve, has accompanied the text with numerous historical 
student of the political history of the 
prov 
of the historical series of * Collection de 
of publica- 


according to the latest sales and best judges. 
This brochure fur- 


deserves the attention of al! railway and naval officials. 


i 
i 
ness may | 


} 


volume of 





is just appeared, 


‘al notes. To the 
half of th 


highest value. 


» seventeenth century it will work of the very 


It forms a part 
now in course 


] ranee, 


its Inédits sur VHistoire de 


—A posthumous paper of the late Robert Dale Owen appears in 


Scribner's for December. It describes ‘* Western People and Politicians 
Forty Years Ago,” at which time (1804) Mr. Owen was first chosen a 


Forty 





»*) 
ped 


w- 
~~ 
*- 
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; , e 
member of the Indiana | itr Ilis account of his constitt . a many yx t the North } qu \ ( 
] 
highly fla ring, and for co el rc he reproduces an l cu Is not What w led the Sout 
them which | ( vered j ( ivr In IMN46. and 1 whi } | essitv of troops “= it th f h ; ‘ 
n hinge to ing 1 | ird h then s i Ln Many t - two race blacl 1\ l irti } \ I 
: ] ' , 

\ is ¢ in shted only ti y log-heap, argument } ve - 1 sem he so] hand i 
? t. view of national p tigvments of nand things, t { ris wey } | lit aes u 

ind sense and practical shrewdness would not disg | \ racy of the spu l t } N h 





body upon earl Mr. Owen does not add tha { ] jost ¢ 1of  Gayan im ta \ 
wf tier West” had the same opinion of its ¢ u that 1 had ! ! rp l 

i Ltnat it das ¢ held in ¢ il contem tany il ion 1 BI - rant ez | l | 

{ sOLt a that was not l lf na bl lo leap. Mr. O n » Vv. Is not exact W \ \ 
thin p i unong the larger and better portion of t | though he is unquest \ } y . 

rar rvative elements which are wont to be overloo! ife tended to produce 1 vin { 














men in transatlantic monarchies Chief among the than Northern life ever did. But, v | 
law-abiding spirit which I found prevailing among the agricultural — finished his article, What does all thi ‘ 

masses, resting on a solid foundation too. They had the pride of owner- | crat and South and Nerth result i Lre v \ 

ship in their country’s institutions ; it was our laws, our Constitution. the future of the late slave States t \ 

The legal provisions which protect property and order were felt to have | and the gradual development of a 

been freely adopted, not forced woon them. . . . Then, too, most of — relations of the two races en : } an | 
them, if only in a small way, were land-owners—a situation tending prediction on the subject seem idle. WI 

greatly to allay the dangerous jealousy between labor and expital. 2... at the close of the war that the result of r 

Such a class of men, unlettered and not given to suspicion, may, for the — franchisement of the negro, f 

time, be stirred by demagogical sophistry, or misled by falsehood as to the Democratic party throughout the > a 

facts, but they can be steadied and guided in the end by a logical appeal was the most natural and inevital 

to reason and common sense.” These sentences, penned early this year, ment of commerce and manufactures at the Sout 

when the log-eabin doctrines of greenback and silver inflation and re- have an it portant effect in dim ing 

pudiation, and the Granger assaults on railroad capital, had fully | cultural interest, while the opening of the vast rez I" 
hown the con itive nature of the agricultural masses, have the sound > ment under conditions al ai vy novel in 

of caricature; while the rampant Communisin of Ohio, with Ewing | sight of. But neither do w wi h to lift up eur \ 

and Matthews and West at its head, furnishes its own comment on Mr. General MeClellan goes on with his papers m4 | 
Owen's conclusion that ** we may securely fall back on the inhabitants of | are carefully written, and are valuable to stu 

our rural districts as far more efficient antagonisis of auarchy than any paigns. His prediction of the possibilities of 1 f ‘ 


military foree which despots ever brought together. alrendv verified. Mr. D. A. Wells, too.*has av 





The last number of the North American has probably attracted navigation laws, which contains a great de 
more public attention then any that has appeared since the number which — of a sort likely to be useful to ¢ 
contained Mr. C. F. Adams, ir.’s “ Chapter of Erie.” This is to be ex- | of that most painful political duty, ** reading up” w 
plained chiefly by the syiayosiia on Resumption, in which arguments lication and distribution of a‘ sy bE WS I wby v. 


Ly Messrs. D. A. Wells, Kelley, Ewing, and others are reviewed by our respectful protest against the appear 




















Seeretary Sherman, who also gives an opinion of his own on the subject. | articles by Mr. Gilbert Haven on what ealls ** A i \ 
4 on8 + ¢ low at co | ] ] } { { n ny ul \ ] \ 
Mr. Wells’s argument is on a legal point which he is hardly qualinied tot fact on any su lr. 1 : 
do thorough justice to. He contends that, inasmuch as Congress by the | Worthy, but be betrays such a lan i! ‘ vy 
Act of 1875 promised resumption in 1879, the promise runs with the legal- | suggestion that Liberia ought to be annexed to the | . 
tender notes, and makes them payable on a day certain, after which he | Cannot matntam silen under it. As 
thinks they will carry interest. In other words, he believes the act to bi I ity to any one who undertakes 
to all intents and purposes a funding act, converting the g thack cure asi Which Mr. Haven us y s 
reney into an interest-bearing negotiable debt. This would undoubted, ys un i ( i 
be the ease 1f the legal-tender notes were the issue of a private firm : but bringing the 2? v New » A 
. } nT : ? 
to judge by their past decis s, the courts would find no dilii ¥ i nlos . I 
holding a repeal of t Resumption Act valid. It is not casy either t re is S at) 
: ; 
H see how question could get into court in such a way as to compel = - 
. ‘ " — | i f Y 
Government to construe the Ta 1 the subject in the manr pro} is ; 
wre ° . . ’ . . , . 9 i 2 ~ i \ 
There could not be a better illustration of the way in which a fe : : . 
° . — “er = . S t t i be) 
partisan saministration of justice reacts upon the morality of a people eT P 
than is offered by the history of the legal-tender controversy sin the ; ; , 
ry 1 , 1 —C ‘ — . i a s it 
war. The bulwark which protected the national faith was the S ea : 
‘ ° . 1 ° ’ . . . i 
Court, and it is not too much to say that since the reversal of i : 
- ere kas a2 i \ ry I \ ] 
decision in the legal-tender cases by what the public will always regard as | } : 
a packed court, popular confidence in the judicial protection of t tand- : oh 
ard of values has almost disappeared, and it is taken for granted t I W - - ' 
interference With values, however ail faiih . : 
, i) } had ] 
the national creditor, however outrag ted in : : . ‘ 
; ‘ ls ; } f Fae 
forum. ‘The papers of the other sy 1m f 1 
new, t ich to the jaded tudent of economic truth, w! e ey = 1 - 
been blinded ove ks of da Ped h, R i i i { Yt 4 + ‘ 
‘e a) 
there is wiways so lnteresting In tl . ’ ; 
. ' ? ~ { } f ( 
lations of Messrs, lo the educated pu ; 
be remembered, a paper-money economist Is as mu 7 
ple ] wrus a i iL i t | h hy \\ _ 
| RVé e Cj n I : 2 I =) : * “ 
the public certain] rd tg t { % 
1 ha H i { i 
the two remarkably \ I 
i . ™ 
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34 The 
m bet he Synd rave, on the 20th, an em- 
}) Pies 1 Wel »>far as to sav, and we believe truly, that 
little prophet had no existence whatever. 
iv declared, however, that if his correspon- 
i l ‘ t” he ** would at once correct 

Mr. Belmont that ‘the ought not to be too sensitis 

iw Dem tie party includ most of the soft-money 
7 tuld cause Kuropean capitalists to wait a little before th vy risked 
money in an uncertain venture.” On the 21st he returned to the 
! but far from ** correcting” the story about the Syndicate and the 
} | t an article on Mr. Belmont, in which he affirmed that he (Bel- 
! rewthat ifthe schemes of the faction which controls the Demoera- 
tie party sh {be carried out, the eredit of the country would be ¢mmedi- 
“ if not irreparably, injured,” and then pointed out that in view of the 


‘party 


platform touching the Resumption Act, and the nomina- 
ident and Vice-President pledged to carry it out, Kuropean 


bond-buyers might ‘well hesitate to invest their money in American se- 
eur s.” On this the wicked little fellow went into the election, and 
now when it has been proved that American securities were not affected 


by the belief that Tilden was elected, and when both parties have gone 
into the anti-resumption movement, and the Republican West has gone 
erazy over silver, he says that what he had in his mind when acting as 


Corree- 
his 


Bland Silver Bill. * 


and probably will never make 


‘predictor in I876 was the Democratic 


tion” of any kind he never made, 


heart istoohard. But **our duty inereases with the peril,” as Marshal 
MacMahon say We will see that he does no mischief. 

The First Report of the Record Commissioners of Boston, which 
appeared in print carly this year, was so well received that in April a 
second report was authorized, and has now been published uniform with 
the p ling. It is a transcript of the two earliest volumes of the records 


t l 

of the town of Boston, viz., vol. i. of the Records proper, containing for 
the period 1634-1660 not the rall 
Mio but also the doings of the Selectmen or 


ct 1 mn hi 


only the acts of town at each ** Gen 
ting upon Publique is 


Book of Possessions, the compilation of which 


and the 


Mr. Whitmore assigns, on grounds that scem unassailable, to the summer 


of 1652, and which shows the distribution of lands in fee simple in Bos- 
ton at that date—the foundation of many titles where deeds were wanting. 
As the Com mers point out, the political interest of this volume lies 
in the light which it sheds upon town government in the early days of the 
colony, and the extent of the powers exercised by the authorities, The 
index of subjects reveals this at a glanee. The fear of a charge to the 


town from ‘*sojourners, inmates, hyred servants, journeymen, or other 


hat come f 


persons t or help in physick or chyrurgery,” was early mani- 
fested. The 
the appointed Allotte 


house 


selling of houses to *‘straingers ” ** without the consent of 
's; the * Letting a Forriner have a shop and enter- 
‘onsent of the 


ry to an order of the 


Selectmen”; the 


towne,” 


tainment in without the ¢ 


‘ 


lining two Irish women contr: were 
tsions of fine or warning ‘*to quitt his house of them forth- 
1.” «In 1640 we 


in the entry: “John Palmer, 


so many oO 
find a negleeted axiom of municipal 


Carpenter, now dwelling here, 


with t his p 
is to be allowed an Inhabitant, if he ean gett an house, or land to sett an 
proper to allowe a man an Inhabitant Without 


house upon (it being not } 
, 
) 


habitation)” As 
ly building to the ine 


early as 1636 a regulation was made ‘for the avoyding 
mivenience of streets and laynes.” In 
I. 


1658, ** by experience itt is found that the liberty of making cellar-doores 


into the streetes (though acomodable to the owners) proove very disad- 
vantagious to passengers in their travell to and fro,” and the nuisance is 
ord labatel. The slaughter-house nuisance was first denounced in 
1542, in th tise of Robt. Nash, Butcher, who was ordered with all speed 
to **remoove the Stinking garbage out of his yard, nere the street, and 
provi le some other remote place for slaughter of Beasts”; and he was again 
ordered in 1647 to “ remove that anoyanee on penaltye of 19s, 6d, for evry 


defect iustly complayned of”—a fine subsequently incurred in 1649 ** for 


his leavynge his slaughter house with noyesome smells, to the offence of 


wofited to the extent of 108, (1651), of 


‘ 
‘1 soo as to Flame out att the topp.” 





In 1653 5% ‘vy howsehold hal to provide himself with a ladder reach- 
ne th ly if the h about 12 foot | mg, with a 
good da swob at the « »rofe of his house to quench 
) »danz Inzins to Carrv water in Case of fire” are 
t 1 1694, T 1 vil Pr ¢ f fi % fr n one h nul to an the ! 

if ins ¢ rands ends” is prohibited in 1658, 
| evan to be eared for in 1642, when it was ordered 
iis shall give in a note of the names of their children, and the 





Nation. 
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time of their birth, unto the Clarke of the writs,” and * he that hath the 
unto the sayd Clark of the 
In 1655, “if any young person or others 


care of the burying place shall give notice 
names of such as are buryed.” 
ber either 
time 
stables or others appointed for that end shall take hold of t 


found without meeting house, idling or playing during the 


of publick exercise on the Lord’s day, itt is ordered that the con- 


hem and bring 


them before authority.” The practice of putting forth ‘* Apprentices to 
severall manufactures and sciences but for 3 or 4 yeares time, contrary to 
the Customs of all well governed places, whence they are uncapable of 
is denounced in 1660, and 
made the regular term of service, and twenty-one the least age 
An attempt in 
1657 to suppress foot-ball altogether ‘*in any of the streets, Lanes, or In- 


being Artists in their trades,” seven years 
for open- 


ing a shop or ** occupying any manufacture or science.” 


closures of this town,” had to be modified in 1660 so as to permit the game 
in enclosures with the owners’ consent. Subsidies to native industry 
began in 1643 with granting ‘unto Mr. John Winthrop, junr., and his 
partners, and their heyres and assignes for ever, three thousand acres of 
the common land at Braintry, for the encouragement of an iron worke, to 
be set up about Monotocot River.” Usury at 8 per cent. occurs (in con- 
nection with a characteristic instance of publie spirit) in 1655, when ‘ itt 
is ordered that the ten pounds left by legacy to the use of the schoole of 
Boston by mis. Hudson, deceased, shall bee lett to Capt. James Olliver for 
sixteen shillings per annum, so long as hee pleases to improve itt, the 
which he is to pay in wheate, pease and Indian to the Townes Treasurer 
every first of the 1 mo., beginning in March 54-55, and upon his delivery 
of the principall to the townes Treasurer, itt shall bee paid in corne as 
aforementioned.” Already in 1652 ‘att a towne meetting one publik 
notice, Mr. Jno. Coggan, Mr. Jno. Newget, and Mr. Samll. Cole wear 


ant 


Chosen for to receive the severall Sums of money which any in this Towne 
will underwrit towards the mayntenance of the president and fellowes or 
pore Scollers of Hervert Colledge.” But we must refrain from further ex- 
tracts, and conclude with pointing out an error on pp. 166, 198, where 
Edward Jacklin is misprinted for Ldmund, as is manifest from page 79 
of the Book of Possessions itself. 

—It was an evil day for the peace of English savants when Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Carpenter turned physicist from physiologist. Ilis modesty, 
sweet temper, tolerance, fairness to opponents, and distaste for appearing 
in print have produced an effect the very opposite of what might have 
been expected. About his name have clustered some of the most violent 
personalities of the past ten years of British science, and one unfamiliar 
with his real character might have supposed him the cause of all this dis- 
comfort, and an arrogant and acrid kind of pope. To begin with, the 
natural affection of a scientist for his pet theory was not allowed Dr. Car- 
penter in regard to the circulation of ocean currents, but he must be 
plunged into a controversy from which we do not know that he has even 
yet emerged. Again, fora long time Mr. William Crookes, the inventor 
of certain mechanical tests of the spiritualistic phenomena, and more re- 
cently of the little machine rotating im vacuo under sunlight called the 
radiometer, has been an impediment in Dr. Carpenter’s path, and would 
appear to be at this moment engaged with Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace and 
Prof. G. Carey Foster in an unworthy effort to trip the good doctor up. 
The oceasion of this last conspiracy was an innocent endeavor on the lat- 
ter’s part to eclebrate Mr. Crookes’s own invention in an article in the 
April number of the Nineteenth Century, ealled **The Radiometer and 
its Lessons.” Mr. Crookes, so far from being grateful for this service, 
declared in the July number that the so-called lessons were nothing less 
than gratuitous misrepresentations of himself and his investigations ; and 
Prof. Foster, as president of Section A, at the Plymouth meeting of the 
British Association, publicly reproached Dr, Carpenter with an ‘ unmis- 
takable tendency, either intentionally or unintentionally, to depreciate 
Mr. Crookes’s merits”—a remark subsequently reported in Nafure as 
The innocent object of this persecu- 


having ‘‘elicited great applause.” 
tion naturally resorted in his own justification to the columns of that 
paper, and shows a calm front in the number for October 25 ; but inad- 
vertently, in another communication in the same issue, he treads on Mr, 
Wallac 
Foster, Crookes, and Wallace (let alone an anonymous postal-card de- 
famer, who impudently signs himself ‘ One who was at Plymouth,” and 
presumably joined in the hearty applause, and whom Dr. Carpenter ca - 

lown upon him. They accuse him, n 
e work of men like Messrs, Crookes and 


’s toes, and in the sueceeding issue has the malevolent trio of 


not refrain from pillorying) all « 
effect, of disparaging the scientifi 
Wallace from his hatred of them for differing with him on the subject of 
iritualism, and not, like him, denying the reality of the phenomena and 


spl 
Not to catch them in un- 


denouncing them as hallucinations or frauds, 





e 








N 


scientifie acts or attitudes would be fatal to his @ préoré belicf that they 


The 


Nov. 29, 1877 | 


cannot escape the consequences of their views on spiritualism: but @ 
prior’ beliefs are themselves unscientific, and still more so is the in- 
y 

vention of facts by which to justify them. Is it possible that excessive 


zeal against Spiritualists has begotten in Dr. Carpenter the duality he is 
dof ingin Mr. Crookes ; and that as he has invested him, in chemical 
language, with ** two wlotropi pt malities, Ortho-Crookes and Pseudo- 


*so the public discerns in him an Ortho-Carpenter and a Pseudo- 


Carpenter ? Such a discovery would, we fear, sour his meek spirit. 


BOWEN’S MODERN PHILOSOPIY.* 

 aesechncainnn of philosophy may be roughly divided into two classes— 

histories of Opinion, in which the chief aim is to present philoso- 
phieal doctrines in their chronological sequence, with all the apparatus of 
dates, biographical and bibliographical facts, ete., needful in approaching 
the study of them ; and histories of Philosophy in the stricter sense, in 
which the attempt is made to embrace the sequence as a continuous 
movement, a genetic development whose later stages are implied, present 
already in the germ, in the earlier. The virtues of a history of the first 
kind are impartiality, accuracy, and fulness ; it presents the facts, and 
A history of the 
must endeavor to 


need not attempt to reconcile them with each other. 
other kind, on the contrary, must do this—that is, if 


show how each of the successive doctrines was a contribution towards a 


better solution of the problem. On the other hand, it need take no 


account of those which make no advance towards a solution. 

The work before us does not seem to fall very readily into either of 
these classes. It cites but few names, and those not always the most im- 
portant ; and the author does not seem to feel it incumbent upon him 
to show that those which he does cite mark the steps in a natural or 
necessary sequence of thought. He has said little, he tells us, about 
[fobbes or Locke, Hume, Reid, or Hamilton, because their writings are 
But we find that he has devoted about a fifth of his 
This is like writing the history of 
the steam-engine, with the omission of Watt and Stephenson, but en- 


accessible to all. 


hook to Schopenhauer and Hartmann. 


larging upon the experiments of ingenious amateurs who have proved to 
their own satisfaciion that steam-power is a delusion and had better be 
given up. 

What is the history of Modern Philosophy without lume? Or is it 
true that Hume's doctrines need no discussion for readers such as Mr. 
Bowen addresses, to whom, as he tells us, Kant is little more than a 
name ? Perhaps he would say that Hume was fully refuted by Kant, 
and that he himself has given a sufficient account of Kant’s argument. 
But, in the first place, is it certain that Hume was refuted by Kant ? 
Schwegler, who is good authority, thinks not ; and it seems clear that 
Kant did not answer Hume’s doubt as Hume stated it—viz., as confined 
to our knowledge of matters of fact. 
at this conclusion, 


Mr. Bowen himself finally arrives 
And in the next place there is a great deal more in 
Hume than the mere oceasion for Kant’s Critique. Indeed, as it seems 
to us, a chief cause (rather, perhaps, a chief sign) of the stagnation in 
English philosophy since Hume is to be found in the notion that he has 
been disposed of, by Kant or by somebody else, or by the mere operation 
of common sense, and that we can go on cheerfully with the postulates 
which he demolished. 

The proper origin and starting-point of all modern philosophy Mr. 
Bowen finds in Descartes and his Cogito ergo sum, ‘The reality of the 
thought necessarily involves the existence of the thinker. . . . On 
this subject the philosophy of the last two centuries and a half has not 
advanced an inch beyond Descartes. . . . On these two most certain 
of all propositions depends the certainty of all other affirmations that can 
be made.” It is important, however, to note here that to Descartes these 
two propositions are in truth one, or differ only as different aspects of 
one fact. Hence they support each other. He does not argue from the 
fact that we think to the independent fact ‘that we exist, but de 
them to be inseparable. My thinking 7s existence, and existence 
thinking. Iam a substance whose entire essence or nature is to t 
How do I know this to be true ? 
and distinctly that my thinking involves my existence, and conversely. 
But this is 
parity of reasoning a// my clear and distinct ideas are true, or involve th 
reality of their objects. My idea of God, e.g., as the Perfect Being, in- 


lares 
my 


2 
NNR, 


I know it by seeing it. I see clearly 


not an empirical fact—it is a necessary conclusion. By 


* ‘Modern Philosophy, from Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann. By Francis 
Bowen, A.M , Alford Professor of Natural Re gion and Moral Philosophy in Harvard 
College.’’ New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. Svo, pp. vii. and 484 





a 8 Hel 
avio;»n. edede 
ylves his existence, because existence is included in this perfect 
as equidistance of all parts from the centre is included 1 e dk i 
of the circle. 

This, however, Mr. Bowen thi i ing t far Tieus af 
I ssarily i S i ii CX \ \ i 
existence, ** It ts perfectiy correct t \ . 
en enters into « MNPHEN NOLON ¢ ida vil rr i l 
follow from the idea, any more than the reality of a winged hot { vs 
from my conception of such an an What becom n, of 
( ogtto ergo sum ? How can we be sure of the reaity of fal idea, Mi 
Bowen does not, upon second thought, seem to be so sure of it as one 
could wish. He still believes, indeed, that, in point of fact, roul 
always does think ; but this is not saying that it always sf think. 
Nor, on the other hand, will it do to say that my thinking 8 mi f. for 
then it would follow that Lam not the same self at any two succé@ssis 
moments. In short, my thinking and my existence are two ‘innate 
ideas "—7.e., ullimate and incomprehensible facts of cons ism Which 
cannot be argued about but only felt, and which exist side by s im out 
minds, 

Mr. Bowen's criticism of Descartes’ method of proot is sy 
tive as to his own. The supposed analogy with mathemiat : 
is, he thinks, a very lame one, The existence of God does not W 
from my idea of God, any more than the actual presence of a ws 
from the mathematical conception of it, which exists in my | { 
nowhere else. But that is just the reason why the analogy i 
one. In either case all follows that ought to follow. Gov 
ceived as not existing : the geometer’s cirele is conceived as \ 
ing corresponding to it in the outward universe. In h on 
logical ¢mplication that we are sure of—not the bare facet apart fr its 
implications. If God, or if the circle, were an ultimate fact 
ness, then the analogy would be a lame one: one would be a f \ 
seems toexist ; the other a fact which seems not to exist > and ‘ 
would be no parity between them. The only parity is in thi x 
by which we arrive at them. 

It is not, then, on the whole surprising to find, when wv to Sj 
noza, that, in Mr. Bowen's opinion, Spinoza maims and s 
trine of Descartes by striking out the two separate substances, 1 1 and 
matter, and putting in their place the inconceivable abstraction Univ 
sal Substance, or God, which he defines as causa sui, there] \ deny r at 
the outset the se parate re ality of all entfia caus se lual 
and real objects. But this is just what Des does Mr. Bowen 
himself partly points out, only Descartes did not | \ f 
que nees of his doctrine, Substance, he savs, w ri ely as s - 
which so exists as to need nothing else than itself in order to exi Pre 
perly speaking, he continues, only God is such a substance, and there is 
no created thing that can exist for a single mon W being sus- 
tained and preserved by his power. Other things we call substan nat 


in this sense, but only to distinguish 


in like manner depend upon them. 


If we take the conception of a Perfect Being as an “innate idea.” in 


Mr. Bowen's sense—?.e., as an ultimate and incomprehensible fac we 


ll be safe from Pantheism and from all other unwelcome conc! 


because, as the re are no k feat al consequences to be drawn f1 


fact, 


Bi Deseartes it was m 
this: it was the erplanation of the fa 


ul to 


we are not bound to draw any. 
t of Existence, and, of cours 
had to be stated generally, or as a ] le. **¢ 


Firs 


(MUSA SUI, Sil 


I} 
t Cause of ever 


Bowen, ‘* is merely First Cause—v.e., vthing else, but 
not of itself, for that is absurd.” But is it less absurd, in a philosophi- 
eal point of view, to assume two fs of existence ?) Or shall we it 
that God does not exist, that he is adso/uve in the sense of being absolved 
from the necessity of existing ? The absurdity by which Mr. Bowen 
feels himself repelled lies in the attempt to re duce such relations to ternis 


not to 
At 


of cause and effect. But it is be escaped by merely fencing off 


rate the absurdity, if it is one, 





one portion of the problem. any ' 

belongs to Descartes—makes, indeed, the essence of his ph losophy,—and 
what Spinoza and Mulebram he did was nothing arbitrary, but only giving 
to Cartesianism a consistent expression. 

Passing from Spinoza and Malebranche to Leib we should look to 
encounter Locke, seeing that it is the attempt to reconcile his Indi |- 
sm with the Monism of Spinoza that makes the philosophical importan 

L ibnitz. Mr. Lb wen, h wwever, passes over Lo ke, sO that the doe- 
trine of Monads appears, not as an attempt to combine the speculative 
resulis of the age, but as an individual protest against the disagreeable 


consequences of Pantheism. 


eye >v-— 
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+ af ! Ix ‘ } ? 
| lved 1 t Loc! 
Lb 
f ! 
‘ i’ 
} 
Cl 
ir ¢ ! that, ie | nd 
not ited in a body outside of our 
ted in Mr. Bowen interprets th 

1 ‘ urd d 5 1 ( lyy us, but I ! dl or 
| { » by the intel] it of materials furnished to the 
Line {1 i hi i nd by « Yperiene of res] ine to 1 ul- 
If this was really Berkeley’s position, he had evidently 
Kant in Kant’s own direction nd thetr relation t> each 
ply incomprele ] But the good bishop ld 

| lal red } a ion. To him t! tward 
' 1 of God : whe is, indeed, a7se mind, but etly 
Loft whose oy ti we are conscious, The | osophy of 

Mr. Bowen tells us, differs from the **mon ous | i 
f icl and others, inasmuch as it do not empt to com- 
ward univer but simply assun it as ‘tan immediate 
Which dat Ilume at once disposed of by 

| i ndced imme C—1.¢ estitute of pro ite 
torv, sim t assumes that we are eo ous of 

l f « LlOUSHESS, 

{ } f and t ve the contradiction was the under- 
Ke lL hi in dertaking in whieh, aecording 
1. their has been very moderate. NKant’s theory, he 
d even demonstrates iunate truths; 


the existence of 


hem only in the interests of scepticism, and makes them 

fia f a syste which resolves all our beliefs into 

nd dream Then comes Fichte, whose endeavor is to 

v it poor ghost of actual being, and to refashion Kant’s 
{ tions of human knowledge into a system of absolute 
s lling ¢ ies the process still further, and resolves the 
h of matt ind of mind, **into an inconceivable background 
ca Il the Absolute Finally, Hegel blows up this back- 


* which Mr. Bowen finds it to be his 


delight him not, her do their adversaries, 


n 


Itartmann, seem altogether to content him. - 


Schopen 
ty than any of his German contemporaries, 


isions are often untrue and even diabolical : and 


‘mann, though there is much to be said in his favor, vet his 
t! in hardly be seriously entertained by any sane stu- 


its author himself. 


ve perhaps said enough to explain our conclusion that Mr. 
work cannot be considered a satisfactory History of Modern 


thod is essentially unhistorical, He does not attempt 


of thought as a whole, and he dk 
int of view thos 
looks about 


theories ai 


es not seck to pli 


writers whom he decid 


for 
ul beliefs which commend themselves to 


s to include 


int ; he only illustrations, confirmations, or 


1OS¢ 


ode of proceeding has, no doubt, conducted Mr. Bowen 


il and well-founded convictions, but it seems a dangerous one 
jority of mankind ; at any rate, it is, in our judgment, ex- 
undesirable that the class of persons for whom the book appears 
ry v intended—viz., young men in colleges—should be led to 
mselves with retracing vagarics of speculation which are amen- 


» standard exc pt their o 
If the h 


wn private impressions or those of their 


of philosophy is nothing better than this, the 


make a very bad employment of their time; if it is 
hetter, such a treatment must create a formidable obstacle to 
ing at a just apprehension of it. 


iecorge F. Waring, ir. 


By ( 


0 r for Sanitary and Agricultural Works. (Boston : 
() d& Co. 1877.)—By the sameauthor: The Santlary Con- 
( ( fry Dwelling-louses. (New York : D. Van Nos- 
iS7% | first of these little books consists of four articles re- 


Atlantic Monthly in relation to the adorn- 
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{ village The second consi of papers upon 
d ( } 3s, to V eh lded a correspondenee, from tl] 
| etween t t ’ M lows 1 Bayles, 
1 ive ad { I C@S=] sand tion-drains ior th 
g | 
uses, Mr. Bay { ng tight cesspool, and 
Mr. Waring a system of subterranean pipes to utilize the drainage mat- 
i stem, Ife savs, works perfectly well in his own experien 
S80) m village improvements are of great interest. 4 
rts from an association for this purpose, which exists at Steck- 
M , and describes in detail the various objects to which such an 
: F P nye: : oy } 
ition can turn its energies. This is followed by 2 paper upon 
villag nitary work, which really belongs to the same head. The third 
paper is, ina general point of view, the most important, proposing the 


concentration iurming communities into v 
The fourth, ‘* 


id 


iCa. 


of fi 


lages for the sake of social 
‘tl advantages. a 


i 
] , rT") , . aay y id ’ « 
and economi The Eastern Farmer,” is a 


n 
further development of the same 
Mr. Waring’s notion that the 
, can be largely remedied by ridding it of its 
was at the 
inl organization, with no political 


is » hardness and monotony of the far- 


isolation—an idea 


which. if we are not mistaken, bottom of the ** Granger” 


slong asit was a purely sox 
Ife illustrates his theme by taking an actual tract of 
Rhode Island, 


end showing a practicable 


two 


quare in which contains about sixty scattered 


method by which, retaining the present 


roads and main dividing lines, this population can be gathered into a vil- 
ee. It is adequately illustrated by plans. Mr. Waring does full justice 
to the practical difficulties arising from the subdivision of the land and 


» wide distribution of the residences. Another obstacle, which would 
net in the 


t of, 


ls to make vil- 
the leadi 


then o 


vant of materia 


ir West 


ou 


new States, is the absolute 
Where, 


railroad have hardly 


of States, 


ten nd 


hing but a shed ora platform, farm-houses must necessarily be scat- 


lages ou as in some 


m 


lit f les, a 


es of one station in in 
nothi 
tered 
ho 
benefit if farmers can once adopt it as something to be held in mind to 


Tl 
ic 
. , 

i] 


is way adopt in theory the Eur 


: and this, we suppose, is the historical origin of the scattered farm- 


uses of New England. 


Nevertheless, even here the plan will be of 


be worked up to as rapidly as possible. Western communit 
} 
the 


ies may 
haps in tl © instead of 
isolated New 


re proportion of German and Scandinavian settlers in these 


ypean village ty] 
England type ; and all the more easily because of the 
larg States 


This 


book deserves a very wide distribution. 

Womankind, Ty C. M. Yonge. (New York: Macmillan & 
—A book by Miss Yonge is sure of readers and ad 
apparently chief duty of its critic is to put up a few notices here and there, 
such as ** Private grounds,” ** No thoroughfare,” ** Not open to the pub- 
lic,” in order to save the general reader from running 
This beok is full of detailed instruction on many most im- 


Co, 1S77.) 
mirers—so sure that the 


against an intellectual 
dead-wa!ll. 
? 


portant subjects, and almost as full of an unconscious and priggi 





clusiveness. Certain types of character are réghf—all others are dis- 
of 
clergymen and their families, the poor, and persons of the highest rank— 
a limited view of the English nation, not to speak of the world at large. 
“Th is 
place or be satisfied as to her vocation,” is a statement in the first chapter, 
gives the keynote to the book. Miss Yor 
declaring her belief in the inferiority of woman, nor that she brought it 
These theories are fully 

} nd that, not because it will enrich 

or strengthen their minds, but because accuracy in historical know- 
ledge the A competent 
knowledge of desirable, because it fits her to take charge 
of “fun” and 


in order that her brothers may think well of her. 


allowed ; and Miss Yonge’s world consists, like some of her novels, 


only as a daughter of the church that woman can have her 


which ige **has no hesitation in 


upon herself “—7, e., by eating the fatal apple. 
Girls are to study this a 


. 
earried out. 


enables a girl to teach younger children. 


accounts is 


clothing elubs, and she must love not be a_ sneak, 


The book, in short. 

writer's 
solved in 
She asks 


shows in every line the deeply Anglican character of the 


nd though some of Miss Yonge’s problems have been 
the practice of this country, that fact in nowise concerns her. 
whet y establish good dey-schools, conduct- 


cf cach town might 


her ‘it would not be possible ¢ 


ed | y really Supe rior teachers. to which’ the gir 


resort from their homes 2?” 
Let the reader, however, aceept Miss Yonge’s standpoint, end he or 
she will find a great deal of good sense and good teste in the eareful de- 


il She accompanics them from 
‘ches them how to choose their gowns and their 


sas to all that 
childhood to maturity, t 


eoneerns young women, 


husbands, and reminds us a little of that famous lady who could talk on 
wny subject, from predestination to s!ca silk. The two closing chapter 




















N 


ation. 


are, to our mind, the best in the book, having a certain un! cneved hey y ruin tl} dicestiot wi , 
freshness in their treatment and styl , 
Every nation has its own feminine id but we ean guite 1 
the English ty} 3 ] ited by Miss Yonge—a wi n who k *, 
pla lu what s s pl d to her mind in def hor- 
lin 1 to the nobler sex—should be infinitely att: ve to t I he ; MOKS OF THE WEEK 
tried Ameri Man F.), Creed a a 
i V E.1 l \ I ind l 
Kitt en-cent Di or Workin ih en's Familie g Dv af lie t ( n Prooks (Rev. P 1 ires reac g 
‘ , e ° 2 ‘ a om Camp R S.M.o, The story of Crea 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School. (New York. 1877.)— Chu 1 the Gai ng fthe | 
H ‘ 3 . (one r>(heV.e ae l Al Wledue (uM 
In this admirable little pamphlet Miss Corson undertakes to show the | Corbin (urs. C. F., Kebeeca; or, A Womat 
; . . <6 > ; ° Farrell (Rev. J Leet ures Of a Certain Professor 
laborer’s wife how to reduce the living expenses of her household toa mini- — Gray (E.), The Cedars: a Child's Story 
sai ‘ ‘. ik a . ‘ . lata Herman (W.), The Dance of Death, 3d cd 
mum. The recipes given in it require, as she says in her preface, generally — Hope (A.), Manual of sorrento and Inlaid Work 
— : ; ji P Johnson (R.), Single Famous Poems 
only those articles which are in common use among the working-classes. Linton Mrs. E. Lo, The World We Lost ; 
] : ay . » — Littre (E.), Supplement Nictionnaire de la Langue Ft 
In estimating the cost of the recipes the family is supposed to consist of pplement au Dictionnaire de lat a 
1) . a . “ (a eee eee Liibke (Prof. W.), Outlines of the stor “t. \ 
four persons, who are allowed a meat dinner every day. A few foreign yWeRenzic Ques of the ito ‘ “7 7 ; 








] ] » eanits ‘tious Frene Mears (Rev. D.O., Life of Edward Norris Kirk, DD 
dishes—Jentils, maccaroni, and some of the capital nutritious French = oa) miiy #1), Captain | ine a Chld'e Bens 
. . 4 4 , ~ . y , . ene 1 ‘ bo d stor l ‘Ss - 
broths—are given. Sinee our former brief mention of Miss Corson’s tract Park aa vil a a ieesof iether Geom 
: a ie alas Ba i elie —* a aR arr : LOW Seemann (O.). Myth of Greece end fi 
(for it is given away), we have tried some of these recipe ss and can n Shedd cerof, Wa. T, “Theological F hana R 
vouch for them. They neither cost more than they are said to do nor ar Sullivan (A. M.), New Ireland 
; } : ie : Wh . Ha k (Rev. O. W.), Elementary English Gra 1 
thev objectionable on any other score. Miss Corson is a public benefac- | The Vr nee of Argolis 
3 . , 7 . ‘ ‘ the Portrait, and Other Poems, swd 
tor. and if she ean induce our working-classes to substitute some of Phomas (1. ft). Genealogical Notes 
a oa ° Two Years behind t! lough 4\ 
call nt dishes for the pernicious, costly, and wasteful messes with which — Yonge (Miss ¢. M Womanbinad 
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Lusi ale? Kavanagh's * Px l Fou } By S. M. Campbell, I th, @17 / re . . 
nee eee —— ALL AROU VD A PALETTE “SZ0V1S oF [Li QUCH 
Sf Vig GLE: Fe a SS £ ‘OF ALS. Edited ( ~ 's Art Series I Mrs. Lizz \\ a ” 
R 12 Mur c u i st 4 I 1 } 
I ye rive a local habitation to some Small to, cloth, $1 = ‘ aN a ae . 
+> muha siicoumeteaaiue THE CEDARS Y THE Rev. R. M. PATTERSON 
er By Ellis ¢ ws f - I 4 , Ss 
Cc. il 1 Walker S ~ S1 2 
, , ) > dN / INTER 
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GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE eh AG by CoA. Walker. 
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KAVANAGH'S PEARL FOUN- R BE. 11 snl S AND GIRLS 
tain. I trated bv J. Moyr Smith, Ilustrator of ‘‘ The Princ Br Mary C. Batten : of 
{A 5 jarto, new a cheap dit n, $15 Walker It . Sy 
Ay . rfec tly id un-like impress n of fair dand has hardly NON \ 
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n icine he ¢ F fthe recanh ot 4 mS COMA y Uli . 
_In advertising “The Gathering ofthe Tlies "there canbe nothing econd Bditios HENRY MILLER, 
pictures which so marvel'ously illustrate each other in this collec- F . e 7 [ a yp / ‘ 7. BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTE! 
t ) af 
In cicht « n-drawings on tinted ground, wonderful little elves SZS JZ U¢ l ( 3 e 
loo} 1 rt idow of their lilies; and each one, in a : - P 
snc neath, hs meting career th Cees Ke to tee Sei 
Phe pert j f “ Three little idstools"* is recalled b ° : . 8 ; 
certale 1 etchings which beteay equal sauciness and Ancient and Modern Science 
+ hn” Sete | eed Theology. By H. F iis 
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The International Review. 


Organ of the best thought of | 


Among the special objects of the INTERNATIONAL are the improvement of the relations of the United States with foreign nations, 


} 


oth Hemispheres on the social, political, scientific, and literary topics of the day. 


the reform of the law of nations and _ establishment of international arbitration, the elevation of the standard of public morality, 
e the advocacy of a purer literature, and the establishment of a fitting bulwark against scientific infidelity in religious matters. 
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